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Q. HORATII FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER TERTIUS. 



CARMEN I. 

Odi profanum volgus et arceo; 
favete Unguis : carmina non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginibus puerisque canto. 

regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
regea in ipsos imperium est Iovis 
clari Giganteo triumpho, 
cuncta supercilio moventis. 

est, ut viro vir latins ordinet 
arbnsta sulcis, hie generosior 
descendat in Campum petitory 
moribus hio meliorque fama 
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HORATTI CARMINUM 
contondat, illi turba clientium 
sit maior : aequa lege Necessitas 
sortitur insignes et imos; 

omne capax movet urna nomen. 

destrictus ensis cui super impia 
cervice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
non avium citharaeque cantus 
somnum reducent. somnus agrestium 
lenis virorum non humiles domos 
fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 
desiderantem quod satis est neque 
tumultuosum sollicitat mare, 
nec saevus Arcturi cadentis 
impetus aut orientis Haedi, 

non verberatae grandine vineae 
fundusque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. 
contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
iactis in altum molibus; hue frequens 
caementa demittit redemptor 
cum famulis dominusque terrae 

&stidiosus. sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem, quo dominas, neque 
decedit aetata triremi et 
post equitem sedet atra Cura. 
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quod si dolentem nec Fhrygius lapis 
nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
delenit usus nec Falerna 
vitis Achaemeniumque costum, 
cor invidendis postibus et novo 
sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
cur valle permutem Sabina 
divitias operosiores? 

CARMEN H. 

Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
robustus acri militia puer 
condiscat et Farthos feroces 
vexet eques metuendus hasta 
yitamque sub divo et trepidis agat 
in rebus, ilium ex moenibus hosticis 
matrona bellantis tyranni 
prospiciens et adulta virgo 
suspiret, eheu, ne rudis agminum 
sponsus lacessat regius asperum 
tactu leonem, quern cruenta 
per medias rapit ira caedes. 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; 
mora et fugacem persequitur virum, 
nec parcit imbellis iuventae 
poplitibus timidoque terga 
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virtus repulsae nescia sordidae 
intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
nec sumit aut ponit secures 
arbitrio popularis aurae. 
virtus recludens immeritis mori 
caelum negata tentat iter via, 
coetusque volgares et udam 
spernit humum fugiente penna. 

est et fideli tuta silentio 
merces: vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
volgarit arcanae, sub isdem 
sit trabibus fragilemve mecum 
solvat phaselon; saepe Diespiter 
neglectus incesto addidit integrum: 
raro antecedentem scelestum 
deseruit pede Poena claudo. 

CARMEN III 

lustum et tenacem propositi virum 
non civium ardor prava iubentium, 
non voltus instantis tyranni 

mente quatit solida neque Auster, 
dux inquieti turbidus Hadriae, 
nec fulminantis magna manus Iovis; 
si fractus illabatur orbis, 
impavidum ferient ruinae. 
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hao arte Pollux et ragus Hercules 
enisus arces attigit igneas, 
quo* inter Augustus recumbens 
purpureo bibit ore nectar, 
hac ie merentem, Bacche pater, tuae 
vexere tigres indocili iugum 
collo trahentes; hac Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit, 
gratum elocuta consiliantibus 
Iunone divis: Ilion, Ilion 
fetalis incestusque iudex 
et mulier peregrina vertit 
in pulverem, ex quo destituit deos 
mercede pacta Laomedon, mini 
castaeque damnatum Minervae 
cum populo et dace fraudulento. 
iam nec Lacaenae splendet adulterae 
famosus hospes nec Priami domus 
periura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit, 
nostrisque ductum seditionibus 
bellum resedit. protinus et graves 
iras et invisum nepotem, 

Troica quern peperit sacerdos, 
Marti redonabo; ilium ego lucidas 
inire sedes, ducere nectaris 
sucos et adscribi quietis 
ordinibus patiar deorum. 
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dam longus inter saeyiat Hion 
Bomamque pontus, qualibet exsulea 
in parte regnanto beati; 

dum Priami Paridisque bosto 

insultet amentum et catulos ferae 
celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
fdlgens triumphatisque possit 
Roma ferox dare iura Media, 
horrenda late nomen in ultimas 
extendat oraa, qua medius liquor 
secernit Europen ab Afro, 
qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus, 
aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm, 
cum terra celat, spernere fortior 
quam cogere humanos in usua 
omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
quicunque mundo terminus obstitit, 
hunc tanget armis, visere gestiens, 
qua parte debacchentur ignes, 
qua nebulae pluviique rores. 
sed bellicosis fata Quiritibus 
hac lege dico, ne nimium pii 
rebusque fidentes avitae 
tecta velint reparare Troiae. 
Troiae renascens alite lugubri 
fortuna tristi clade iterabitur, 
ducente victrices caterras 
coniuge me Iovis et sorore. 
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ter si resurgat murus a@neus 
auctore Phoebo, ter pereat meis 
excisus Argivis, ter uxor 
capta virum puerosque ploret. 
non hoc iocosae conveniet lyrae: 
quo, Musa, tendisl desine pervicax 
referre sermones deorum et 
magna modia tenuare par vis. 

CARMEN IV. 

Descende caelo et die age tibia 
regina longum Calliope melos, 
seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 
seu fidibua citharaque Phoebi. 
auditis, an me ludit amabilis 
insania) audire et videor pios 
errare per lucos, amoenae 

quos et aquae subeunt et aurae. 
me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
altricis extra limen Apuliae 
ludo fatigatumque somno 

fronde nova puerum palumbes 
texere, mirum quod foret omnibus, 
quicunque celsae nidum Acherontiae 
saltusque Bantinos et arvum 
pin^ue tenent humilis Forenti, 
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tit tuto ab atris oorpore viperis 
dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
lauroque collataque myrto, 
. non sine dis animosus infamy 
vester, Camenae, vester in ardnos 
tollor Sabinos, seu mihi frigidum 
Praeneste seu Tibur supinum 
seu liquidae placuere Baiae. 
vestris amicum fontibus et choris 
non me Fhilippis versa acies retro, 
devota non exstinxit arbos, 
nec Sicula Palinnms unda. 
utcunque mecnm vos eritis, libens 
insanientem navita Bosporum 
tentabo et urentes harenas 
litoris Assyrii viator; 
visam Britannos hospitibus feros 
et laetum equino sanguine Concanum, 
visam pharetratos Gelonos 

et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 
vos Caesarem altum, militia simul 
fessas cohortes addidit oppidis, 
finire quaerentem labores 
Pierio recreatis antro. 
vos lene consilium et datis et dato 
gaudetis almae. scimus, ut impios 
Titanas immanemque turmam 
fulmine sustulerit caduco, 
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qui terrain inertem, qui mare temperat 
ventosum, et urbes regnaque tristia 
divosque mortalesque turbas 
imperio regit onus aequo, 
magnum ilia terrorem intulerat Iovi 
fidens iuventus borrida bracbiis, 
fratresque tendentes opaco 
Pelion imposuisse Olympo. 
sed quid Typboeus et validus Mimas, 
aut quid minaci Porpbyrion statu, 
quid Rboetus evolsisque truncis 
Enceladus iaculator audax 
contra sonantem Palladia aegida 
possent ruentes? bine avidus stotit 
Volcanus, bine matrona Iuno et 

nunquam umeris positurus arcum, 
qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
dumeta natalemque silvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo, 
vis consili expers mole ruit sua : 
vim temperatam di quoque provebunt 
in maius; idem odere vires 
omne nefas animo moventes. 
testis mearum centimanus Gyas 
sententiarum, notus et integrae 
tentator Orion Dianae, 
virginea domitus sagitta. 
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iniecta monstris Terra dolet suis 
maeretque partus fulmine luridum 
missos ad Orcum; neo peredit 
impositam oeler ignis Aetnam, 
incontinentia nec Tityi iecur 
reliquit ales, nequitiae additns 
Gustos; amatorem trecentae 
Pirithoum cohibent catenae. 



CARMEN V. 

Oaelo tonantem credidimus Iovem 
regnare: praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persia, 
niilesne Crassi coniuge barbara 
turpis maritus vixit et hostium — 
pro curia inversique mores! — 
consenuit socerorum in armis 
sub rege Medo Marsus et Apulus, 
anciliorum et nominis et togae 
oblitus aeternaeque Vestae, 
inoolumi love et urbe Roma t 
hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 
dissentientis condiciombus 
foedis et exemplo trahentis 
perniciem veniens in aevum, 
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si non periret immiserabilis 
capfciva pubes. signa ego Punicis 
adfixa delubris et anna 
militibus sine caede, dixit, 
derepta vidi; vidi ego civium 
retorta tergo brachia libero 
portasque non clausaa et arva 
Marte coli populata nostra 
aaro repensus scilicet acrior 
miles redibit. flagitio additis 
damnum : neque amlssos colores 
. lana refert medicata fuco, 
nee vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
curat reponi deterioribus. 
si pugnat extricata densis 
cerva plagis, exit ille fortis, 
qui perfidis se credidit hostibus, 
et Marte Poenos proteret altero, 
qui lora restrictis lacertis 

sensit iners timuitque mortem, 
hie, unde vitam sumeret inscius, 
pacem duello miscuit. o pudor ! 
o magna Karthago, probrosis 
altior Italiae ruinis! 
fertur pudicae coniugis osculum 
parrosque natos ut capitis minor 
ab se removisse et virilem 
torvus humi posuisse voltum : 
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doneo labautes consilio patres 
firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
interque maerentes amioos 
egregius properaret exsuL 
atqui sciebat quae sibi barbarus 
tortor pararet; non alitor tamen 
dimovit obstantes propinquos 
et populum reditus morantem, 
quam si clientum longa negotia 
diiudicata lite relinqueret, 
tendons Yenafranos in agros 
aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 

CARMEN YI. 

Delicta maiorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donee templa refeceris 
aedesque labentes deorum et 
foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
dis te minorem quod geris, imperas: 
hinc omne principium, hue refer exitum. 
di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 
iam bis Monaeses et Pacori manus 
non auspicatos contudit impetus 
nostros et adiecisse praedam 
torquibus exiguis renidet. 
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paene occupatam seditionibus 
delevit Urbem Dacus et Aethiops, 

hie classe formidatus, ille 15 
miasilibus melior sagittia. 
fecunda culpae saecula nuptiaa 
primum inquinavere et genus et domos; 
hoc fonte derivata clades 

in patriam populumque fluxit. 20 
motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
matura virgo et fingitur artibus; 
iam nunc et incestos amores 
de tenero meditatur ungui; 
mox iuniores quaerit adulteros 25 
inter mariti vina, neque eligit 
cui donet impermissa raptim 
gaudia luminibus remotis; 
sed iussa coram non sine conscio 
surgit marito, seu vocat institor 3 o 
seu navis Hispanae magister, 
dedecorum pretiosus emptor, 
non his inventus orta parentibus 
infecit aequor sanguine Punico, 

Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 3S 
Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum; 
sed rusticorum mascula militum 
proles,* Sabellis docta ligonibus 
versare glebas et severae 

matris ad arbitrium recisos 4Q 

P. H. in. 2 
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portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
mutaret umbras et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis, amicum 

tempus agens abeunte curru. 
damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 

CARMEN VII. 

Quid fles, Asterie, quern tibi candidi 
primo restituent vere Favonii 
Thyna merce beatum, 
constantis iuvenem fide, 
Gygenl ille Notis actus ad Oricum 
post insana Caprae sidera frigidas 
xxoctes non sine multis 
insomnia lacrimis agit. 
atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae, 
suspirare Chloen et miseram tuis 
dicens ignibus uri, 

tentat mille vafer modis. 
ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 
falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
casto Bellerophonti 
maturare necem, refert. 
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narrat paene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens; 
et peccare docentes 

fallax historias movet ao 
frustra r nam scopulis surdior Icari 
voces audit adhuc integer. — at tibi 
ne vicinus- Enipeus 

plus iusto placeat, cave; 
quamvis non alius flectere equum sciens a 5 
aeque conspicitur gramine Martio, 
nec quisquam citus aeque 
Tusco denatat alveo. 
prima nocte domum claude neque in vias 
sub canto, querulae despice tibiae, 30 
et te saepe vocanti 
duram difficilis mane. 



CARMEN VIII. 

Martiis caelebs quid agam Kalendis, 
quid velint flores et acerra thuris 
plena, miraris, positusque carbo in 

caespite vivo, 
docte sermones utriusque linguae? 5 
voveram dulces epulas et album 
Libero caprum prope funeratus 

arboris ictu. 

2—2 
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hie dies anno redeunte festus 
corticem adsfcrictum pice dimorebit 
amphorae fumum bibere institutae , 

cqnsule Tuilo. 
sume, Maecenas, cyathos amici 
sospitis centum et vigiles lucernas 
perfer in lucem : procul omnia esto 

clamor et ira. 
mitte civiles super urbe curas: 
occidit Daci Cotisonis agmen, 
Medus infestus sibi luctuosis 

dissidet annis, 
servit Hispanae vetus hostis orae 
Cantaber sera domitus catena, 
iam Scythae laxo meditantur arcu 

cedere campis. 
neglegens, ne qua populus laboret, 
parce privatus nimium cavere; 
dona praesentis cape laetus horae et 

linque severa. 



CARMEN IX. 

Donee gratus eram tibi 

nec quisquam potior brachia candidae 
cervici iuvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege beatior. 
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17 



donee non alia magis 

arsisti neque erat Lydia post Chlo&i, 
multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Ilia, 
me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, 

duloes docta modes et citharae sciens, 
pro qua non metuam mori, 

si parcent animae fata superstitL 
me torret face mutua 

Thurini Calais filius Ornyti, 
pro quo bis patiar mori, i 

si parcent puero fata superstitL 
quid, si prisca redit Venus 

diductosque iugo cogit aeneo, 
si flava excutitur ChloS 

reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae? 
quamquam sidere pulchrior 

ille est, tu levior cortice et improbo 
iracundior Hadria, 

tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 



CARMEN X. 

Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce, 
saevo nupta viro, me tarn en asperas 
porrectum ante fores obiicere incolis 
plorares Aquilonibus. 
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audis, quo strepitu ianua, quo nemus 
inter pulchra satum tecta remugiat 
ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives 

puro numine Iuppiter? 
ingratam Yeneri pone superbiam, 
ne currente retro funis eat rota, 
non te Penelopen difficilem procis 

Tyrrhenus genuit parens, 
o quamvis neque te munera nec preces 
nec tinctus viola pallor amantium 
nec vir Pieria pellice saucius 

curvat, supplicibus tuis 
parcas, nec rigida mollior aesculo 
nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 
non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae 

caelestis patiens latus. 



CARMEN XI. 

Mercuri, — nam te docilis magistro 
movit Amphion lapides canendo, — 
tuque testudo resonare septem 

callida nervis, 
nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc et 
divitum mensis et arnica templis, 
die modos, Lyde quibus obstinatas 

applicet aures, 
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quae velut latis equa trima campis 
ludit exsultim metuitque tangi, 
nuptiarum expers et adhuc protervo 

cruda marito. 
tu potes tigres comitesque silvas 
ducere et rivos oeleres morari; 
cessit immanis tibi blandienti 

ianitor aulae, 
Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 
muniant angues caput eius atque 
spiritus teter saniesque manet 

ore trilingui. 
quin et Ixion Tityosque volttt 
risdt invito, stetit urna paullum 
sicca, dum grato Danai puellas 

carmine . mulces. 
audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 
virginum poenas et inane lymphae 
dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 

seraque fata, 
quae manent culpas etiam sub Oreo, 
impiae, — nam quid potuere maius? — 
impiae sponsos potuere duro 

perdere ferrol 
una de multis face nuptiali 
digna periurum fuit in parentem 
splendid e raendax et in omne virgo 
nobilis aevum, 
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surge, quae dixit iuveni marito, 
surge, ne longus tibi somnus, unde 
non times, detur; socerum et seelestas 

falle sorores, 4Q 
quae velut nactae vitulos leaenae 
singulos eheu lacerant : ego illis 
mollior nec te feriam neque intra 

claustra tenebo. 
me pater saevis oneret catenis, 45 
quod viro clemens misero peperci; 
me Tel extremoa Kumidarum in agros 

classe releget. 
i, pedes quo te rapiunt et aurae, 
dum favet nox et Venus, i seeundo 50 
online et nostri memorem sepulcro 

scalpe querellam. 

CARMEN XII. 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci 
mala vino lavere, aut exanimari metuentes 

patruae verbera linguae, 
tibi qualum Cythereae puer ales, tibi telas 
operosaeque Minervae studium aufert, Neobule, 5 

Liparaei nitor Hebri, 
simul unctos Tiberinis umeros lavit in undis, 
eques ipso melior Bellerophonte, neque pugno 

neque segni pede victus; 
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catas idem per apertum fugientes agitato 10 
grege cervos iaculari et celer alto latitantem 
fruticeto excipere aprum. 

CARMEN XIIL 

fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
eras donaberis haedo, 

cui frons turgida cornibus 
primis et venerem et proelia destinat; 5 
frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine rivos 
lascivi suboles gregis. 
te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 10 
fessis vomere tauris 
praebes et pecori vago. 
fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 

saxis, unde loquaces is 
lymphae desiliunt tuae. 

CARMEN XIV. 

Herculis ritu modo dictus, o plebs, 
morte venalem petiisse laurum 
Caesar Hispana repetit penates 
victor ab ora. 
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unico gaudens mulier marito 
prodeat iustis operata sacris, 
et soror clari ducis et decorae 

supplice vitta 
virginum matres iuvenumque nuper 
sospitum. vos, o pueri et puellae 
iain virum expertae, male ominatis 

parcite verbis, 
hie dies vere mihi festus atras 
eximet curas; ego nec tumultum 
nec mori per vim metuam tenente 

Caesare terras, 
i, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas 
et cadum Marsi memorem duelli, 
Spartacum si qua potuit vagantem 

fallere testa. 

die et argutae properet Neaerae 
murrlieum nodo cohibere crinem; 
si per in visum mora ianitorem 

fiet, abito. 
lenit albescens animos capillus 
litium et rixae cupidos protervae; 
non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa 

consule Planco. 
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CARMEN XV. 

Uxor pauperis Ibyci, 

tandem nequitiae fige modum tuae 
famosisque laboribus : 

maturo propior desiae funeri 

inter ludere virgines 

et stellis nebulam spargere candidis. 
non, si quid Pholoen satis, 

et te, Chlori, decet : filia rectius 
expugnat iuvenum domos, 

pulso Thyias uti concita tympano. 
illam cogit amor Nothi 

lascivae similem ludere capreae : 

te lanae prope nobilcm 

tonsae Luceriam, non citharae decent 
nec flos purpureus rosae 

nec poti retulam faece tenus cadi. 



CABMEN XVI. 

Inclusam Danaen turris ae*nea 
robustaeque fores et vigilum canum 
tristes excubiae munierant satis 
nocturnis a,b adulteris, 
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si non Acrisium Virginia abditao 
custodem pavidum Iappiter et Venus 
risissent : fore enim tutum iter et patens 

converso in pretium deo. 
aurum per medics ire satellites 
et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 
ictu fulmineo : concidit augoris 

Argivi domus ob lucrum 
demersa exitio; difndit urbium 
portas vir Macedo et submit aemulos 
reges muneribus; munera navium 

saevos illaqueant duces, 
crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam 
maiorumque fames, iure perhorrui 
late conspicuum tollere verticem, 

Maecenas, equitum decus. 
quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 
ab dis plura feret: nil cupientium 
nudus castra peto et transfuga divitum 

partes linquere gestio, 
contemptae dominus splendidior rei, 
quam si quidquid arat impiger Apulus 
occultare meis dicerer horreis, 

magnas inter opes inops. 
purae rivus aquae silvaque iugerum 
paucorum et segetis certa fides meae 
fulgentem imperio fertilis Africae 

&tllit sorte beatior. 
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quamquam neo Calabrae. mella feruftt apes 
nee Laestiygonia Bacchus in amphora 
languescit mihi nee pinguia Gallicis 55 

crescunt vellera pascuis, 
importuna tamen pauperies abest, 
nec, si plura Telim, tu dare deneges. 
contracto melius parva cupidine 

vectigalia porrigam, 4 o 
quam si Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
campis continuem. multa petentibus 
desunt multa : bene est, cui deus obtulit 

parca, quod satis est, manu. 



CARMEN XVII. 

Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, — « 
quando et priores hinc Lamias ferunt 
denominatos et nepotum 
per memores genus omne fastos; 
auctore ab illo ducis originem, 
qui Formiarum moenia dicitur 
princeps et innantem Maricae 
litoribus tenuisse Lirim 
late tyrannus : — eras foliis nemus 
multis et alga litus inutili 
demissa tempestas ab Euro 
sternet, aquae nisi fallit augur 
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annosa cornix. dum potis, aridum 
compone lignum: eras Genium mero 
curabis et porco bimestri 
cum famulis operum solatia. 



CARMEN XVIII. 

Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
per meos fines et aprica rura 
lenis incedas abeasque parvis 

aequus alumnis, 
si tener pleno cadit haedus anno, 
larga nec desunt Veneris sodali 
vina craterae, vetus ara multo 

f umat odore. 
ludit herboso pecus omne campo, 
cum tibi Nonae redeunt Decembres; 
festus in pratis vacat otioso 

cum bove pagus; 
inter audaces lupus errat agnos; 
spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes; 
gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 

ter pede terram. 
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CABMEN XIX. 

Quantum distet ab Inacho 

Codrus pro patria non timidos mori, 
narras et genus Aeaci 

et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio: 
quo Chium pretio cadum 

mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus 
quo praebente domum et quota 

Paelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 
da lunae propere novae, 

da. noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 
Murenae: tribus aut novem 

miscentur cyathia pocula commodis. 
qui Musas amat impares, 

ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
vates; tres prohibet supra 

rixarum metuens tangere Gratia 
nudis iuncta sororibus. 

iusanire iuvat: cur Berecyntiae 
cessant flamina tibiae? 

cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra? 
parcentes ego dexteras 

odi: sparge rosas; audiat invidus 
dementem strepitum Lycus 

et vicina seni non habilis Lyco. 
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spissa te nitidum coma, 

puro te similem, Telephe, Vespero, 
tempestiva petit Rhode: 

me lentus Glycerae torret amor meae. 



CARMEN XX. 

Non vides, quanto moveas periclo, 
Pyrrhe, Gaetulae catulos leaenae? 
dura post paullo fugies inaudax 

proelia raptor, 
cum per obstantes iuvenum catervas 
ibit insignem repetens Nearchum, 
grande certamen, tibi praeda cedat 

maior an illi 
interim, dum tu celeres sagittas 
promisy haec dentes acuit timendos, 
arbiter pugnae posuisse nudo 

sub pede palmam 
fertur et leni recreare vento 
sparsum odoratis umerum capillis, 
qualis aut Nireus fuit aut aquosa 

raptus ab Ida. 
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CARMEN XXL 

O nata mecum consuls Manlio, 
seu tu querellas sive geris iocos 
&eu rixam et insanos amores 
, seu facilem, pia testa, somnum, 
quocunque lectum nomine Massicuin 
servas, moveri digna bono die, 
descende, Corvino iubente 
promere languidiora vina. 
non ille, quamquam Socraticis niadet 
sermonibus, te negleget horrid us: 
narratur et prisci Catonis 
saepe mero caluisse virtus, 
tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
plerumque duro; tu sapientium 
curas et arcanum iocoso 
consilium retegis Lyaeo; 
tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
viresque et addis cornua pauperi 
post te neque iratos trementi 

regum apices neque militum arma. 
te liber et, si laeta aderit, Yenus 
segnesque nodum solvere Gratiae 
vivaeque producent lucernae, 

dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus, 
p. n. in. 3 
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CARMEN XXII. 

Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo, 
quae laborantes utero puellas 
ter vocata audis adimisque leto, 

diva triformis, 
imminens villae tua pinus esto, 
quam per exactos ego laetus annos 
verris obliquum meditantis ictum 

sanguine donem. 



CARMEN XXIII. 

Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
si thure placaris et noma 
fruge Lares avidaque porca, 
nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
rubiginem aut dulces alumni 
pomifero grave tempus anno. 

nam quae nivali pascitur Algido 
devota quercus inter et ilices 
aut crescit Albanis in herbis 
victima pontificum secures 
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cervice tinget: te nihil attinet 
tentare multa caede bidentium 

parvos coronantem marino 15 
rore deos fragilique myrto. 
immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
mollivit aversos Penates 
farre pio et saliente mica. 20 



CARMEN XXIV. 

Intactis opulentior 

thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 
caementis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 
Bi figit adamantinos 5 

summis yerticibus dira Necessitas 
clavos, non animum metu, 

non mortis laqueis expedies caput, 
campestres melius Scythae, 

quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 10 
vivunt et rigidi Getae, 

immetata quibus iugera libera* 
fruges et Cererem ferunt 

nec cultura placet longior annua 
defunctumque laboribus 15 

aequali recreat sorte vicarius. 

3—2 
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illic matre carentibus 

privignis mulier temperat innocens, 
nee dotata regit virum 

coaiux nec nitido fidit adultero. 
dos est magna parentium 

virtus et metuens alterius viri 
certo foedere castitas; 

et peccare nefas aut pretium est mori. 
o quisquis volet impias 

caedes et rabiem tollere civicam, 
si quaeret Pater urbium 

subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
refrenare licentiam, 

clams postgenitis : qnatenns — heu nefas ! 
virtutem incolumem odimus, 

sublatam ex oculis quaerimns invidi. 
quid tristes qnerimoniae, 

si non supplicio culpa reciditur, 
quid leges sine moribus 

vanae proficiunt, si neque fervidis 
pars inclusa caloribus 

mundi nec Boreae finitimum latus 
durataeque solo nive3 

mercatorem abigunt, horrida callidi 
vincunt aequora navitae, 

magnum pauperies opprobrium iubet 
quidvis et facere et pati 

virtutisque viam deserit arduae? 
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vel nos in Capitolium, ^ 5 

quo clainor vocat et turba faventium, 
vel nos in mare proximum 

gemmas et lapides, aurum et inutile, 
surarai materiem mali, 

mittamus, scelerum si bene paenitet. 50 
eradenda cupidinis % 

pravi sunt elementa et tenerae nimis 
mentes asperioribus 

formandae studiis. nescit equo rudis 
haerere ingenuus puer 55 

venarique timet, ludere doctior, 
seu Graeco iubeas trocbo 

seu malis vetita legibus alea, 
cum periura patris fides 

consortem socium fallat et hospitem 60 
indignoque pecuniam 

heredi properet. scilicet improbae 
crescunt divitiae; tamen 

curtae nescio quid semper abest rei. 



CARMEN XXV. 

Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 

plenum) quae nemora aut quos agor in spec us 
velox mente nova? quibus 

antris egregii Caesaris audiar 
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aeternum meditans decus 

stellis inserere et consilio Iovis? 
dicam insigne recens adhuc 

indictum ore alio, non secus in iugis 
exsomnis stupet Euias 

Hebrum prospiciens et nive candidam 
Thracen ac pede barbaro 

lustratam Rhodopen, ut mihi devio 

ripas et vacuum nemus 

mirari libet. o Naiadum potens 
Baccharumque valentium 

proceras manibus vertere fraxinos, 
nil parvum aut humili modo, 

nil mortale loquar. dulce periculum est 
o Lenaee, sequi deum 

cirrgentem viridi tempora pampino. 



CARMEN XXVI. 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
et militavi non sine gloria; 
nunc arma defunctumque bello 
barbiton hie paries habebit, 
laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 
custodit hie hie ponite lucida 
funalia et yectes et arcus 
oppositis foribus minaces. 
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o quae beatam diva tenes Cyprum et 
Memphin carentem Sithonia nive, zo 
regina, sublimi flagello 

tange Chloen semel arrogantem. 



CARMEN XXVII. 

Impios parrae recinentis omen 
ducat et praegnans canis aut ab agro 
rava decurreus lupa Lanuvino, 

fetaque volpes. 
rumpat et serpens iter institution, 5 
si per obliquum similis sagittae 
terruit mannos: ego cui timebo 

providus auspex, 
antequam stantes repetat paludes 
imbrium divina avis imminentum, xo 
oscinem corvum prece suscitabo 

solis ab ortu. 
sis licet felix, ubicunque mavis, 
et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas, 
teque nec laevus vetet ire picus i 5 

nec vaga comix, 
sed vides, quanto trepidet tumultu 
pronus Orioo. ego quid sit ater 
Hadriae novi sinus et quid albus 

peccet Iapyx. *> 
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hostium uxores puerique caeoos 
sentiant motus orientis Austri et 
aequoris nigri fremitum et trementes 

rerbere ripas. 
sio et Europe niveum doloso 
credidit tauro latus et scatentem 
beluis pontum mediasque fraudes 

palluit audax. 
nuper in pratid studiosa norum et 
debitae Nymphis opifex eoronae 
nocte sublustri nihil astra praeter 

vidit et undas. 
quae simul centum tetigit potentem 
oppidis Creten: pater, o relictum 
nliae nomen pietasque, dixit, 

victa furore! 
unde quo venil levis una mors est 
virginum culpae. vigilansne ploro 
turpe commissum, an ritiis carentem 

ludit imago, 
vana quae porta fugiens eburna 
somnium ducit] meliusne fluctus 
ire per longos fait, an recentes 

carpere flores ] 
si quis infamem mini nunc iuvencum 
dedat iratae, lacerare ferro et 
frangere enitar modo multum araati 

cornua monstri. 
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impudens liqui patrios Penates, 
impudens Orcum moror. o deorum 
si quia haec audis, utinam inter errem 

nuda leones! 
antequam turpis macies decentes 
occupet malas teneraeque sucus 
defluat praedae, speciosa quaero 

pascere tigres. 
vilis Europe, pater urget absens : 
quid mori cessas? potes hac ab orno 
pendulum zona bene te secuta 

laedere collum. 
aive te mpes et acuta leto 
saxa delectant, age te procellae 
crede veloci, nisi herile mavis 

carpere pensum, 
regius sanguis, dominaeque tradi 
barbarae pellex. aderat querenti 
perfidum ridens Yenus et remisso 

filius arcu. 
mox, ubi lusit satis: abstineto, 
dixit, irarum calidaeque rixae, 
cum tibi invisus laceranda reddet 

cornua taurus. 
uxor ihvicti Iovis esse nescis: 
mitte singultus, bene ferre magnam 
disce fortunam; tua sectus orbis 

nomina ducet. 
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CARMEN" XXVIII. 

Festo quid potius die 

Neptuni faciam? prome recpnditum 
Lyde strenua Caecubum 

munitaeque adhibe vim sapientiae. 

inclinare meridiem 

sentis ac, veluti stet volucris dies, 
parcis deripere horreo 

cessantem Bibuli constilis amphoram. 
nos cantabimus invicem 

Neptunum et virides Nereidum comas; 
tu curva recines lyra 

Latonam et celeris spicula Cynthiae, 
summo carmine, quae Cnidon 

fulgentesque tenet Cycladas et Paphon 
iunctis visit oloribus; 

dicetur merita nox quoque nenia. 



CARMEN XXIX. 

Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 
non ante verso lene merum cado 
cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum et 
pressa tuis balanus capillis 
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iamdudum apud me est. eripe te morae; 
ne semper udum Tibur et Aesulae 
declive contempleris arvum et 
Telegoni iuga parricidae. 
fastidiosam desere copiam et 
molem propinquam nubibus arduis; 
omitte mirari beatae 

fumum et opes strepitumque Romae. 
plerumque gratae divitibus vices 
mundaeque parvo sub lare pauperum 
oenae sine aulaeis et ostro 
sollicitam explicuere frontem. 

iam clarus occultum Andromedae pater 
ostendit ignem, iam Procyon furit 
et stella vesani Leonis, 
sole dies referente siccos: 
iam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
rivumque fessus quaerit et horridi 
dumeta Silvani, caretque 
ripa vagis taciturna ventis. 
tu, civitatem quis deceat status, 
curas et Urbi sollicitus times, 
quid Seres et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent Tanaisque discors. 
prudens futuri temporis exitum 
caliginosa nocte premit deus 
ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
fas trepidat quod adest memento 
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componere aequus; cetera fluminis 
ritu feruntur, nunc medio aequore 
cum pace delabentis Etmscum 
in mare, nunc lapides adesos 
stirpesque raptas et pecus et domus 
volventis una non sine montium 
clamore vicinaeque flilvae, 
cum fera diluviea quietoa 
irritat amnes. ille potens sui 
laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
dixisse vixi: eras vel atra 
nube polum pater occupato, 
vel sole puro: non tamen irritum, 
quodcunque retro est, efficiet neque 
diffinget infectumque reddet, 
quod fugiens semel hora vexit 
Fortuna saevo laeta negotio et 
ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 
transmutat incertos honores, 
nunc mihi nunc alii benigna. 
laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
pennas, resigno quae dedit et mea 
virtute me involvo probamque 
pauperiem sine dote quaero. 
non est meum, si mugiat Africis 
malus procellis, ad miseras preces 
decurrere et votis pacisci, 
ne Cypriae Tyriaeque merces 
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addant avaro divitias mari: 
tunc me biremis praesidio scaphae 
tutum per Aegaeos tumultus 
aura ferot geminusque Pollux. 



CARMEN XXX. 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere aut innumerabilis 
annorum series et fuga temporum. 5 
non omnia moriar multaque pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam: usque ego postera 
crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 
dicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus xo 
et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnavit populorum, ex humili potens 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos. sume superbiam 
quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica a 5 
lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 
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NOTES. 



ODE I. 

The first six Odes of this Book are remarkable for their 
sustained dignity of style and general unity of subject. They 
are all in the Alcaic metre and of considerable length, and all 
deal with subjects of public and political interest. Consider- 
ing the intimate relationship subsisting between Horace and 
Augustus, there can be little doubt that their composition was 
at any rate suggested by the Emperor, whose object it was to 
appeal in support of his political system not merely to the 
interests but to the feelings of his subjects (see especially 
Merivale, o. 41). Lines 1—4 of Ode 1 seem to be intended as 
a stately exordium to the whole six rather than as a particular 
introduction to the first Ode ; indeed, as the introduction to a 
single Ode they would be exaggerated and unnatural. 

' Sings rule over their subjects, but are in their turn the 
subjects of almighty Jupiter: one man may be wealthier, 
nobler, more famous than another, but all alike are the slaves 
of necessity. Then cease to be anxious : where anxiety exists, 
not all the luxuries of wealth can procure that sound sleep the 
poor often enjoy. To want but little is the great secret : the 
owner of huge estates is harassed by a hundred anxieties about 
them, the builder of vast villas by the sea often vainly flies 
from care. If this be so, why should I wish to change my 
modest home for wealth which is only a burden ? ' 
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HORACE, ODES III. L 



1. odi...arceo] 'I abhor the unhallowed throng and hold 
it aloof.' As before the celebration of the mysteries or any 
solemn rites the priests bad the uninitiated or unholy to 
depart (cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 258, procul, o procul este profani), so 
here the poet, as the priest of the Muses, bids all who have 
never worshipped at their shrine depart, while he chants his 
hymns (carmina) in their honour. 

profanus, * outside the shrine,' is used of those who were 
not allowed to enter it. So in the temple at Jerusalem none 
but Jews were allowed to pass beyond the outer court, 4 the 
court of the Gentiles' ; the Gentiles were profani. 

2. favete Unguis] As the utterance of ill-omened words 
vitiated any sacred rite, it Was customary for the priest before 
commencing to ask the people * to be favourable with their lips' 
(ore or Unguis f aver e), i.e. to utter none but favourable words, 
and as the safest way of doing so was to be silent, the phrase 
often practically means 4 be silent.' The Gk. is citywxetre. Of. 
Prop. 4. 6. 1, sacra facit vates, sint orafaventia sacris, and Virg. 
Aen. 5. 71, ore favete omnes, Cf. too 14. 11. 

3. Musaruxn sacerdos] poets are the * priests of the Muses' 
as being their interpreters to men, and specially consecrated to 
their service. Cf. Theoo. 16. 29, 'M.ov<rdujj>...l€poi>s vTcotprprat, 
' sacred interpreters of the MuseB.' 

4. virginibus puerisque] because the young are especially 
susceptible to the influence of poetry. 

5. In proprlos greges] Supply imperivm est from the 
next line ; * kings have rule over their own flocks.' For the 
metaphor in gregts cf . the Homeric phrase 4 shepherd of the 
people ' {troifiiva \auv) applied to kings. 

6. reges In lpsos...] For the antithesis in this and the 
preceding line cf. the prayers for the Queen in the Prayer 
Book, and especially such phrases as 4 thy chosen servant 
Victoria, our Queen and Governor, that she (knowing whose 
minister she is)....' 

8. cuncta...] 4 that moves the world with his frown.' The 
phrase is derived from the well-known lines of Homer : 
ri koL Kvcwtyaiv iir 6<ppv<rt vevae Kporfar, 
auppoanai b" dpa xcurcu iireppicaavTO Aratcros 
Kparbs car dOavdroio, pAyav 8* i\^\t^sy "OXv/itop. 

H. 1. 628. 
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"He said, and nodded with his shadowy brow; 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.' 

Lobd Derby. 

Cf. too Yirg. Aen. 9. 106, nutu tremefecit Olympian, and the 
connection between nutus and numen. 

supercllium from super, and cilium {from celo) 'the con- 
cealing thing ' 4 the eyelid,' is ' that which is over the eyelid,' 
i. e. the eyebrow. 

9. est ut] 'it is possible that,' 4 it may be that.' Of. 6k. 
forty fatas. 

latins] 4 more widely,' i. e. over a wider extent of ground. 

ordinet artrasta sulds] 4 arranges his trees in rows in the 
furrows.' arbtutum is the technical word for a tree upon which 
vines were trained (Yirg. Georg. 2. 416), and ordinet was the 
regular word for the rows in which they were planted. Of . 
Yirg. Georg. 2. 276, where an elaborate description of the best 
method of planting is given. 

10. hic.descendat] The construction all through is de- 
pendent on est ut. hic= l another,' and, in 1. 12, 4 a third.' 

In Campum] i. e. in Campum Martium, which, as being the 
best known * Field ' at Borne, was constantly spoken of without 
any distinctive adjective. 

descenders is used partly because most men of position 
lived on the hills, and hence it was necessary descendere in 
Forum, in Campum (v. Diet), partly because the word is con- 
stantly used of combatants, e.g. descendere in aciem, in prae- 
lium, &c. 

12. moribus...mellorque lama] These words are opposed 
to generosior: one candidate has high birth, another high 
cliaracter. 

14. aequa] 4 impartial.' 

Kecessltas] 'Avdymj. The mysterious power who, more 
especially among the Greeks, is always described as ruling even 
over the Gods. 

16. movet] 'shakes.' The ancient method of drawing lots 
was by writing the names (omne nomen) on pebbles, which were 
then cast into an urn which was shaken about until one leapt 
out. Of. in Gk. rdXot and iraXXw, to shake, 

p. H, III. 4 
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17. destrictus enais...] For the story see Class. Diet, 
s. v. Damocles. 

cui]=ei cut, or perhaps ei cujus, 'for him, over whose 
neck...' 

18. ttculae dapes] The epithet is chosen partly because 
the feast of Damocles took place at Syracuse, partly because 
Syraousan luxury seems to have been noted. Plato, Bep. 
404 d, uses XvpoKocla rpavcfa as an almost proverbial expres- 
sion. 

19. saporem] 'flavour'.; the word is identical with the 
English 'savour/ sapere originally means 4 to have taste,** 
and is then used metaphorically =' to have judgment, ' ' to be 
wise.' 

21. Bomnus] Notice the effect of the repetition of the 
word, and of. with it that produced in Macbeth, Act 2, Sc. 2, 

'Methonght I heard a voice cry, 44 Sleep no more 1 
Macbeth does murder sleep." — The innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelTd sleeve of care.... 1 

agresttum vlronun] The genitive goes after damoe. 

22, 1. 24. non] sc. fastidit. 4 Tempe ' is neut. plural, cf. 
retxn- 

27. saevus . . . Impetus] 'The fierce onset of setting Arctu- 
rus,' When Arcturus ('Apicrovpot, the Bear Ward) sets at 
the end of October, the sea is tempestuous (tumultuosum) and 
the merchant harassed (soUicital) about his ships. 

28* orientts Haedi] i.e. early in October. 

29. non] so. soUicitant desiderantem quod satis est. ver- 
beratae =* 4 lashed.' 

SO. mendax] 'lying,' because the crops which had pro- 
mised well turn out badly. Gf. Od. 3. 16. 80, segetis certa 
fides meae, and Epist. 1. 7. 87, spem mentita seges, 

arbore...] The construction is arbore culpante nunc aquas 
nunc sidera torrentia agros nunc Hemes iniquas. arbore, i.e, 
the tree par excellence, the olive, aquas, ' rains.' 

32. sidera] especially the Dogstar. 

83. oontraeta...] Cf. 24. 8 and Od. 2. 18. 20. Horace is 
referring to the practice of building villas projecting into the 
sea : the expression is of course hyperbolical. 
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molibus] 'masses of stone' for foundations. 

34. flrequena] Both Orelli and Wickham explain frequent 
redemptor as='the contractor with a large staff of assistants,' 
Wickham saying that reference is made (1) to the builder, (2) 
to his men (frequent), (3) to the servants of the owner {famuli). 
I can find no instance of frequent used in this sense except 
with words indicating a place (e.g. theatrum frequent, 'crowded*) 
or singular nouns implying multitude (e.g. tenatut, populue 
frequent) : it would seem however that frequent redemptor cum 
famulU is put poetically for redemptor cum frequentibut 
famulit=' the contractor with crowds of workmen.' Without 
the addition of the words cum famulit the phrase frequent 
redemptor would certainly mean 'many a contractor.' 

35. caementa] from caedo, chippings of stone, 'rubble': 
it was flung in (demitto) to fill up the spaces between the solid 
masonry. 

36. terrae fastidiosus] 'sick and weary of the land.' 
fastidium expresses the feeling of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent that inevitably results from indulgence in luxury. Gf. 
29. 9, fattidiotam copiam, 'abundance that brings with it 
discontent.' 

37. Ulnae] i.e. threatening forebodings of coming harm. 

39. aerata trlreml] 'the brazen-beaked trireme.' The 
vessel is here clearly a private one (cf. priva triremie, Epist. 
1. 1. 93), used for purposes of pleasure or convenience, not 
a war-vessel of any sort. 

The words triremi and equitem are selected not merely 
because 'yachts' and 'horses' might be thought of as able to 
distance care by their speed, but also because they are the 
appanages of wealth and luxury. Cf. Od. 2. 16. 21. 

41. Phrygius lapis] A marble which came from Synnada 
in Phrygia, and was celebrated for its bright blood-red spots. 
It was much used for columns. 

42. purpurarum sidere clarlor usus] 'The wearing of 
purples more lustrous than the stars.' In strict grammar the 
adj. clarior ought to agree with purpurarum, but in poetry 
the transference or exchange (Hypallage) of the adj. from one 
substantive to another in a closely connected expression is 
common. Cf. Tyrrhenusque tubae clangor = Tyrrhenaeque tubae 
clangor, see too 3. 61. 

4—2 
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Purple is spoken of as * lustrous ' because the true Tyrian 
dye possessed a peculiar sheen and varied in colour according 
to the light in which it was seen. See Mayor on Juv. 1. 27. 

44. Achaemenlum costuxn] Achaemenes (Od. 2. 12. 21, 
dive* Achaemenes) was the legendary ancestor of the Persian 
kings. The adj. is chosen to convey the idea that the perfume 
was of the rarest and most costly, and also because all per- 
fumes came from the East. 

45. cur... atrium] 'why should I rear a hall with portals 
that arouse envy and towering high in modern fashion?' 

The atrium or 'hall' was among the Romans — as in many 
old English mansions — the most important room in the house : 
in it were displayed the imagines, and it was used for the re- 
ception of clients and visitors ; it was therefore natural to. 
spend large sums on its decoration. 

For invidendis cf. Od. 2. 10. 7, invidenda aula. 

posticus : so Virg. G. 2. 463, in a passage which Horace 
clearly has in mind, describes how the clients, as they pour 
forth from a great man's levee, varios inhiant pulchra 
testudine postes, 'gape with wonder at the door-posts inlaid 
with fair tortoiseshell.' 

novo rltu suggests an antithesis with the simplicity of early 
Rome. Cf. Od. 2. 15. 14— 20. 

47. permutem] 'take in exchange.' 

48. divitias operoslores] « the greater burden of wealth.' 



ODE H. 

Three things especially the youth of Rome should learn (1) 
to be brave soldiers, for which end they should as boys be 
simple and hardy in their habits and constantly remember 
how glorious it is to die in their country's cause ; (2) to be 
honest and upright in all their dealings, unmoved either by 
fear or favour; (3) to so govern the tongue that men may 
trust their secrecy and silence. 

1. amice patt] 'to endure gladly.' This phrase means 
much more than 'to bear contentedly' [lente ferre, dyanp-ds 
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<f>4peiv) ; it is almost an instance of oxymoron, and is invented 
by Horace to express that not only should the young Boman 

* endure poverty,' but that such 4 endurance' should be 'welcome 
as a friend' to him, seeing that in it he will find the best 
training for life. 

pauperlem] not 'poverty' but 'humble circumstances,' e.g. 
the condition of a yeoman farmer, from which class the best 
soldiers had always come. So Od. 1. 12. 42. Horace says tulit 
et Camillum \ saeva paupertas et avitus opto \ cum lore fundus, 
where the last five words describe accurately the condition 
which he terms 'paupertas.' Gf. 16. 37. 

2. robustus acrl militia] 'hardened in war's sharp school.' 

3. condiscat] a stronger word than discat; so Od. 1. 37. 28, 
combiberet = ' drink deeply. 1 

5. sub dlYo] 'beneath the open sky.' Cf. Od. 1.1. 25, raft 
Jove frigido, 'beneath the cold heaven.' The words divus, 
dim, dies, Zeus (gen. Aios), Jupiter (=Diupiter), Diespiter, are 
all connected' with an Indo-European root mv, signifying 
brightness, Jupiter being the 'god' or 'father of the bright sky.' 

trepidis in rebus] 'amid deeds of hazard.' Livy twice uses 
this expression. 

6. ilium...] This sentence is difficult to render (1) because 
of the prominent position of ilium; (2J because although, 
both matrona and virgo form the nominative to suspiret 
(the singular in such case being more usual with Horace than 
the plural), yet the whole clause from eheu to caedes ex- 
presses only the feelings of the 'maiden' and not of the 

• matron.' 

'Him (i.e. such a youth as I have described) from the foe- 
man's walls let the wife of a warring emperor behold and her 
full-grown daughter sighing, alas! for fear lest...'. 

9. eheu] Notice how dramatically the interjection is intro- 
duced immediately after suspiret. 

rudis agmlnum sponsus] 'her betrothed unskilled in com- 
bats.' rudU takes a genitive after it, together with a large 
number of adjectives implying Knowledge or Ignorance. See 
Pub. School Primer § 136. Gf. 1. 16, repulsae nescia. 

10. lacessat] This verb is constantly used of recklessly 
provoking an encounter with a dangerous enemy, which might 
easily have been avoided, v. Diet. 

asperum tactu] 'dangerous to touoh.' The supine is here 
used more fully to define the meaning of the adjective: Horace 
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more frequently, and the Greeks nearly always, use the ep- 
exegetio infinitive for this purpose. 

12. per mediae eaedes] 'through the thickest of the car- 
nage/ 

13. dulce...] 

'How bless'd is he who for his country dies, 
Since death pursues the coward as he flies; 
The youth in vain would fly from fate's attack, 
With trembling knees and terror at his back.' 

Swift. 

This stanza is connected with the previous one as assigning 
the reason why a soldier should be brave as a 'lion.' 

Notice Horace's favourite method of connecting two clauses 
by the repetition of an emphatio word at the end of one and at 
the beginning of the next, mori: mors. Cf. 3. 60 and 61 Troiae. 
Troiae. 16. 15, muneribus ; munera. 
For the sentiment cf. Tyrtaeus 

TcOv&iievcu, yap kclKov ivl xpofiax 01 ™ veaovra 
"Ajfdp' dyadov, irepl y TrarpLSi fiapvaftevov. 

17. virtus] from-tnr, 'manliness' 'virtue,' is here clearly 
distinct from 'courage' which has already been dealt with 
11. 1 — 16 : it is that manly independence and determination of 
character which acts up to the principle 

' that, because right is right, to follow right 
were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.' 
Such a character may well be described as 'ignorant of dis- 
graceful defeat,' 'bright with unsullied dignities/ and inde-. 
pendent of the shifting 'breeze of popular favour'; at the same 
time Horace is influenced in his description by a recollection of 
the well-known Stoic paradox that the perfectly virtuous man, 
however low his position in life, is nevertheless 'rich,' 'noble,' 
and 'king of kings.' Cf. Sat. 1. 3. 136, Epist. 1. 1. 107. So 
Od. 4. 9. 39 he tells Lollius that owing to his virtue he is 'not 
consul for one poor year' (consulque non unius anni). 

repulsae sordidae] repulsa is the classical word for 'losing 
an election.' 

18. honorlbus] honor is frequently used for 'an office of 
dignity,' 'a magistracy.' Cf. Od. 1. 1. 8, where tergemini 
honore* refer to the curule aedileship, the praetorship, and con- 
sulship. 

19. secures] See Diet. Ant. s. v. fasces. 
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20. armtrio] 'at the decision,' i.e. in obedience to the de- 
cision. The expression popularu aura explains itself. Virg. 
Aen. 6. 817 has gaudens popularibus auris and Cic. pro Clu. 47, 
ventus popularis. 

21. virtus] 'Virtue opening the gate of heaven for those 
who have not deserved to die essays her course along forbidden 
paths...' 

rmmerltis mori] i. e. those who like Pollux, Hercules and 
Quirinus (see next Ode 11. 9. 15) have by the nobility of their 
lives deserved to escape the common doom of death, and have 
won for themselves an immortality of renown. 

22. caelum] Cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 130 quos...ardens evexit ad 
aethera virtus. 

negata] Orelli seems clearly wrong in explaining this as- 
perruma quaque : the meaning is that, although to mortals im- 
mortality is forbidden, virtue does notwithstanding win it. 

23. udam humum] 'the dank ground,' i.e. apart from 
metaphor, the ordinary mean and unworthy objects of human 
pursuit. 

26. vetabo] *I will forbid one who has made public the 
rites of mystic Ceres to be beneath the same roof-tree or to 
launch his bark with me.' 

Ceteris sacrum] See Diet. Ant. s. v. Eleusinia. 

28. sit] is dependent on vetabo. Cf. such constructions as 
volo flat, fac sis, <fec. v. Pub. School Primer, § 158. 

29. solvat] Used of undoing the cable which fastened the 
ship to the shore. For the danger of embarking with guilty 
men cf. Aesch. S. c. Theb. 602, 

Yj yap (Tvveurpas tX<hw ev<T€f5rp farfip 

vavTOiffi Ocpfwis Kal vavovpyla rati 

oKwKtv kvlp&v aw deom-fory yivei. 
and also Genesis xviii. 23 — 33, And Abraham drew near and 
said * Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with the wicked?* 

Diespiter] An archaic word used to give an impression of 
solemnity. Used also Od. 1. 34. 5 and see note on 1. 5. 

29. saepe...raro] Notice the emphatic position and antithe- 
sis of these words. Translate ' rarely has Betribution with her 
halting foot failed to overtake the guilty though far in front/ 
Betribution is represented as slowly but surely dogging the 
heels of the guilty, even though, their crime having been com- 
mitted long before (cf. antecedentem), they might think they 
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had escaped. So too in Aesch. Ag. 58 Zcvt... vmpoirourop 
W/trret wapa^aaty 'Eptvuv, * Zens Bends after transgressors a late- 
avenging Fury.' 

30. integrum] from in and tango, nsed of one in whom 
there is no flaw or blemish, * a holy man.' 

ODE HI. 

'The man who is upright in purpose and strong in will 
nothing in heaven or earth can shake. By those qualities 
mortals have become divine, Pollux, Hercules, — yea, and 
Augustus also— Bacchus, too, and especially Rome's first 
founder Quirinus who was allowed to enter heaven, for Juno's 
words were welcome to the gods when she declared that her 
wrath against Troy and Trojan guilt had been appeased, that 
to the great descendants of the Trojans the road to glory and 
to world-wide empire should be open : one condition only she 
imposed, that the site of Troy should be ever left to be the lair 
of wild-beasts : if those walls ever rose again, again too would 
her ancient wrath arise with ruin to the race.' 

Lines 1 — 16 are very similar in their thought to Ode 2, and 
seem like the whole of the first six Odes to have a didactio 
purpose, but at 1. 17 the poet breaks off into a dramatic de- 
scription of which it is difficult to see the purpose. Orelli 
considers it due to *poeticae <papTa<rlas plenue impetus,' while 
Wickham speaks of the Ode as 'more in Pindar's style than 
any that precedes it.' No doubt lyric poets when the subject 
of their Ode is heavy or uncongenial eagerly embrace the first 
opportunity of introducing any poetic narrative illustrative of 
their subjeot, an admirable instance of such treatment being 
the introduction of the account of Regulus in Ode 5. Here 
however it is impossible to see clearly how Juno's speech in 
any way illustrates the praise of justice and firmness in the 
opening lines, Again it would perhaps be possible with Orelli 
to refer the lines to the 'full rush of poetic fancy,' and say 
that Horace had forgotten his theme in the enthusiasm of his 
verse (a doubtful compliment to a poet), but it is only too 
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evident that the lines are not merely the outburst of fancy but 
written with a definite purpose. The extraordinary emphasis 
with which the prohibition to rebuild Troy is dwelt upon can- 
not be accounted for on merely poetical grounds: it seems 
uncalled for and mars any poetical symmetry there may be in 
Juno's speech. On the other hand we know of no adequate 
historical reason that can be assigned for the introduction of so 
strong a warning; Suetonius (Caes. 79) does indeed tell us 
that there had existed a rumour that Julius Caesar intended to 
remove the seat of empire to Alexandria or Ilium, but it is 
difficult to imagine either that such a rumour could have been 
circulated about the calm and philosophic Augustus or that he 
would have resorted to such a method of refuting it as these 
lines would furnish. Lastly under no circumstances is it easy 
to see any connection between the rebuilding of Troy and the 
opening lines of the Ode. 

1. tenacem propositi] Many verbal adjectives in ax take 
an objective genitive, e. g. edax, rapax, capax. 

3. voltus] graphic, because anger is displayed in the face. 
Cf. Psalm 34. 16, * the face of the Lord is against them that 
do evil.' ' instantU * = * lowering.' 

4. mente quatit solida] * shakes from his rock-like pur- 
pose.' Wickham is clearly right in rendering solida, 'rock- 
like,' especially in connection with the mention of ' sea ' and 
'storm- wind ' immediately afterwards. 

For the whole passage cf. Tennyson's Will. 
O well for him whose will is strong 1 
He suffers but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong: 
For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 
Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That compass'd round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown'd. 

5. dux...Hadriae] so Od. 2. 17. 19, tyrannus Hesperiae 
Capricornus undae, the wind rules the waves. 
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7. si rractus...] * should the shattered universe o'erwhelm 
him, the ruins will strike him untrembling.' 

9. hac arte] * By such virtue,' i. e. by the virtue, described 
in 1. 1. Cf. Od. 4. 15. 12, veteres arte* =< the virtues of 
antiquity.' 

For Pollux, Hercules, and Bacchus, see Diet. Ant. They are 
frequently selected as types of deified mortals. Cf. Epiet. 
2. 1. 5 and Tac Ann. 4. 38. 

10. enisus.. .] ' striving upwards reached the starry heights. 1 
enisus t which expresses forcing a way out or upwards is 
clearly right here, though the best xss give innisus, 

11. quos inter...] The introduction of the living Augus- 
tus ' quaffing nectar with ruddy lips ' in this Roman Valhalla 
for departed heroes is certainly startling. To speak of the 
Emperor as a 'God on earth' as 'destined to return to 
heaven (see Od. L 2. 40 — 52) ' is only the language of extrava- 
gant flattery and the purest Latin writers (e.g. Virg. G. 1. 24), 
but to speak of a person actually living as actually * drinking 
nectar in heaven' is to offend not only our moral but our 
intellectual judgment, an offence of which the classical writers 
are rarely guilty. Some mss give bibet which looks like a 
correction but perhaps improves the passage. The use of the 
term Augustus would seem to place the date of the Ode 
about B.C. 27, the year in which that title was conferred on 
the Emperor. See Merivale, c. xxx. and Ovid, Fast. 1. 609. 

12. purpureo ore, says Wickham, « implies the halo of rosy 
light which surrounds the beatified Augustus;' the more 
prosaic rendering 'ruddy,' i.e. with wine,' seems decidedly 
more natural, but should be perhaps rejected for that reason , 
in a passage of this character. 

13. merentem] i.e. as having travelled through Asia 
teaching men the use of the vine, and introducing civilization 
(of which the tamed tigers are a type). 

1G. Martis equis] «on the chariot of Mars,' his father. 
Ovid, Fast. 2. 493, describes the ascent of Romulus to heaven: 
Hinq tonat, hine missis abrumpitur ignibus aether: 
Fit fuga; rex patriis astra petebat equis, 

17. gratum...] ' when Juno had spoken welcome words...' 
Horace implies that Quirinus was not admitted into heaven 
until Juno agreed to his admission. 
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18. nion, Dion] The repetition is solemn and impressive : 
she dwells on the name of the city whose fortunes had so long 
excited her passionate interest. 1 Beduplication is the earliest, 
certainly the most natural method of expressing greater 
intensity of feeling/ Peile's Etymology, q. v. Cf . St Matt. 23. 
27, ' Jerusalem, Jerusalem, <fec...' Also Od. 2. 14. 1, 2. 17. 
10 and 4. 4. 69. 

19. fetalis] 4 doomed,' i.e. bringing with him death and 
destruction, judex refers to the famous ' Judgment of Paris ' 
which brought on him the wrath of Juno, cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 26, 

manet altd mente repostum 
Judicium Paridis epretaeque injuria format* 

20. mulier peregrlna] i.e. Helen. It is to the Bape of 
Helen that incestus refers, although it also refers to his 
decision in favour of Venus rather than of Juno or Minerva 
(cf. cattae, L 23). 

ex quo... Laomedon] ' since the day when Laomedon having 
fixed their reward failed the gods.' Apollo and Neptune 
helped Laomedon to build the walls of Troy and he then 
refused them their wages. destituit=* left in the lurch.' 
ex quo = ex quo tempore, and is to be taken with damnatum; 
the city was ' condemned from the day when, &c.' 

25. iam...hospes] 

* The Spartan wanton's shameless guest 
No longer flaunts in brave array.' Martin. 
Orelli rightly says that it is simpler to take adulterae as 
the genitive after hospee than as the dative after splendet, 
though tplendet adulterae might easily mean ' decks himself 
for,' i.e. to please his mistress. Horace refers elsewhere to 
the brilliant appearance of Paris, v. Od. 1. 15. 12 — 20, 4. 9. 
12—16. 

26. Paris is called 'famosvx hospei? ■ the infamous guest,' 
because his violation of the laws of hospitality added double 
infamy to his crime. 

28. refringit] 'breaks (and drives) back': the word is 
used of first breaking and then driving backwards an enemy's 
line; 

2d. nostrisque...] 'and the strife prolonged by our dis- 
cords has sunk to rest.' The length of the Trojan war was 
due to the gods having taken different sides, and being there- 
fore unable to decide what the issue should be. 
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seditio —te- d* itio, • a going apart ' (cf. ze in sejungo), exactly 
represents the Greek <rraV« ; it is ' a dividing into two factions* 
or * parties.' 

30. protinus] * Forthwith/ immediately from now : from 
pro, and tenus, which implies unbroken succession, that which 
' Jiold8 on ' (tenet) to a thing being that which comes imme- 
diately after it. Cf . continuus. 

31. nepotem] Mars the father of Romulus was the son 
of Juno. 

32. Trolca sacerdos] Rhea Silvia, see Class. Diet. s. v. 
Romulus. 

33. Marti redonabo] * I will for the sake of Mars resign.' 
The use of redone (only found here and Od. 2. 7. 3, where it 
means 'to give back*) seems somewhat loose; it would seem 
to be used for condonare, ' to give up to oblige any one,' e. g. 
Cic. PhiL 5. 18. 60, inimicitias reipublicae condonare, * to give 
up private enmities for the sake of the commonwealth,' which 
is exactly parallel to gravei ircu M. red., and Caes. Bell. Gal. 
1. 21, Dumnorigem JHvitiaeo fratri condonare, 'to give up 
(i.e. forego the punishment of) Dumnorix to oblige his 
brother,' which is exactly parallel to invisum nepotem M. red. 

Ilium ego] Notice the juxtaposition of these emphatic pro- 
nouns. 

84. ducere] 'to drain,' 'quaff/ always used of drinking 
with enjoyment. Cf. gtcw, ZXicetv. 

35. adscribi...deorum] ' to be enrolled among the peaceful 
ranks of heaven.' The word adscribere (see Diet.) is a tech- 
nical one for ' adding to the register,' e. g. of citizens. In his 
use of the word ordines Horace is doubtless thinking of the 
4 rows ' or ' ranks ' of senators in the Roman Curia. 

quietis] The adjective is used partly as suggesting an 
antithesis to the continued struggle in which the race of Troy 
has hitherto been engaged, partly in reference to the Epicurean 
belief that the gods enjoyed a ' sacred everlasting cairn,' un- 
manned by any care for human sorrow. Cf. Sat. 1. 5. 101, 
namque deos didici securum agere aevum. 

37. dum] 'so long as,' 'provided that,' 'on condition 
that' ; dum in this sense always takes the subjunctive. 

38. quallD6t...beati] 'let the exiles reign and prosper in 
whatever quarter of the world they will.' exuLet i.e. the 
Romans as descendants of the Trojans who had been driven 
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into perpetual 'exile' from Troy : the word is employed how- 
ever with a eertain contempt ; with all her magnanimity Juno 
is not above the feminine weakness of saying something 
unpleasant (of. the sneer implied in peperit sacerdos, 1. 82, 
and observe the same thing in Lydia, 9. 21 and 22). 

42. stat] Emphatic both by itself and from its position. 
The monosyllabic sto is used in preference to any of its 
compounds to express immovable fixity ; the smallness of the 
word is its strength. Gf. Virg. G. 4. 206 stat Fortuna domus. 

43. triumphatis] The intransitive verb triumphare has 
no passive, but the poet frequently uses the past part, passive 
in the sense of * triumphed over,' * led in triumph.' The con- 
venience of the word is its excuse. pottit=* be strong to.' 

44. ferox] 'fiery,' ' warlike/ in antithesis to triumphatis. 
dare jura= i to impose laws on.' Medis doubtless refers to 
the Parthians. 

46. qua...NUus] * where the intervening sea divides Europe 
from the African, where the swollen Nile waters the fields.' 
These words explain and define ultimas was : the * furthest 
coasts' are the Straits of Gibraltar towards the West, and 
Egypt towards the East. 

49. annua. . .dextra] a somewhat awkward stanza, in which a 
fresh condition is imposed on Home's exercise of empire, viz. that 
she shall be superior to the lust of gold. ' More brave in despis- 
ing gold left undiscovered — and so better placed when earth 
hides it— than in amassing it with hands that seize for human 
ends all holy things.' The construction spernere fortior quam 
cogere is a harsh extension of the use of the epexegetio infini- 
tive; the parenthesis et...eelat adds needless complexity, 
and the necessary separation of cogere from humanos in 
usus is unsatisfactory. 

58. qulcunque...] 'whatever limit has been set to the 
universe this shall she roach with her arms, eager to see in 
what quarter...' 

By quicunque...obstitit Horace means nothing more than 
we do when we speak of ' the ends of the earth.' 

'55. qua...lgnes] i.a the torrid zone. debacchentur=s 
1 revel to the end,' * till they have had enough of it,' there being 
nothing to control them. Horace is fond of these compounds 
with de; he has decertantem, Od. 1. 3. 13. debeUata, Od. 
1. 18. 9. 
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66. qua...rafes] The frigid zone. 

58. liac lege...ne] ' on this condition... that (they do) not.' 

pll] pius expresses the dutiful affection of a child for its 
parents, here that of the Romans for their parent city (fMjrpo- 
iraXis), 

69. rebus] 'fortunes.' 

61. TrojaeJ v. note on 2. 13. « Of Troy, if it rise again 
with mournful omens, the Fortune shall he repeated in griev* 
pus disaster.' 

renascens] in agreement with Fortuna instead of Trqjae, 
v. note on 1. 42. 

64. conjuge...et sorore] So Yirg. Aen. 1. 46, 
ast ego quae divom incedo regina Jovisque 
et eoror et cvnjux. 

65. aeneus] i.e. strong as hronze. Cf. 16. 1 and Od. 1. 85. 
19 manu...aena. 

66. auctore Phoebo] abL abs. = 'by Phoebus' aid'; he 
helped to build Troy (v. n. on L 21), and cf. Virg. G. 3. 36, 
Trqjae Gynthius auctor, 

69. non hoc...] A convenient device for abruptly termina- 
ting a lengthy poem, which has found many imitators. Cf. 
Od. 2. 1. 37—40. 

' such a strain will ill suit the sportive lyre' : pathetic 
descriptions of war and disaster are the subjects of epic and 
dramatic, not of lyric poetry. 

72. magna... parvis] ' to dwarf with puny verse a mighty 
theme.' 

ODE IV. 

'Inspire me, Calliope. Nay methinks, ye Muses, that I 
am already listening to your voice and wandering amid your 
haunts. You by heaven's favour specially guarded my infant 
years. Yours I shall he ever and everywhere: you thrice 
have saved my life: with you I will dare to go anywhere. 
Your task it is too, when all his weary wars are over, to 
give rest and refreshment to great Caesar, and aid him with 
your ever welcome counsels of gentleness and peace. (He, 
so aided, shall rule the world, and overthrow all impious 
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rebellion, even as) we know thai Jupiter overthrew the 
Titans.' 

An exceedingly skilful Ode, as Orelli remarks, in which, 
after poetically dwelling on his own career as the child of 
the Muses, Horace by an easy transition proceeds to panegyrize 
the government of Augustus, the gentleness of which can only 
be doe to the same fostering care, and finally with singular 
abruptness but singular force introduces a dramatic account 
of the defeat of the giants, which at once suggests the thought 
how Jove's great vicegerent on earth shall in like manner 
be victorious over his foes. 

1. de scends caele] Because the Muses dwell in heaven. 
Cf. Horn. £. 2. 491, '0\vfirid5es Movaou. 

die age ] ' come breathe upon the pipe a lengthy lay, or if 

thou now dost choose with dear-ringing voice, or with the 
strings and lute of Phoebus.' 

A somewhat inaccurate sentence, a too close examination 
of which will, I think, induce perplexity. Orelli says that 
Calliope is allowed three choices (tibia — seu voce acuta — sen 
ftdibus citharaque), (1) to ' utter a lay on the pipe,' which must 
be taken to mean 4 a lay accompanied by the pipe,' (2) a 
lay sung without accompaniment, (8) a lay accompanied by 
the lyre. 

Wickham says that only two choices are mentioned, and 
that Horace, after asking for a lay accompanied by the pipe, 
corrects himself in 1. 8 and leaves it to Clio whether "it shall be 
voce acuta (and so accompanied by the pipe) or voce gravi 
(and so accompanied by the stringed instrument)." 

Orelli's view seems clearly simpler, while that of Wickham, 
in addition to the awkwardness of making Horace cor- 
rect and half repeat in L 3 what he had said in 1. 1, seems 
to give a very forced emphasis and meaning to ' acuta, 9 which 
is merely equivalent to the Greek \lyeia the stock epithet of 
the Muses (v. Flat. Phaed. 287 a). 

The reading citharave has all the hss. authority, but 
only adds to the confusion by suggesting to Calliope a fourth 
choice, 'the strings' (i.e. of the lyre) or 'the cithara.' It 
would seem moreover impossible that Horace should have 
written fidibm citharave as the word fidibui does not in 
&ny way suggest the 'lyre' as opposed to the 'cithara,' but 
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is equally applicable to either. Ou the other hand the hendi- 
adys Jidibus citharaque is simple and natural, cf, Yirg. Aen. 
6, 120, frettu cithara Jidibusque canorti. 

6. auditis?] Horace represents himself as hearing the 
voice of Calliope in answer to his appeal, but referring to his 
companions to test the reality of his impression. 

ludit] ' mocks.' amabilis insania—'B. fond illusion': the 
phrase is an instance of oxymoron. The Greeks constantly 
speak of the state of poetic inspiration as ip0ova-tcurfi&s i and 
ftaWa, v. Plat. Phaed. 245 a. 

6. pios] 'holy,' i. e. where only holy beings, human or 
divine, may enter. Groves and running streams are always 
spoken of as the favourite haunts of the Muses. 

9. me] Emphatic. Well may I hear their voice, for 
I have been from childhood specially marked out by heaven. 

fabulosae] in agreement with pafumbes 'storied,' e.g. as 
drawing the car of Venus. The epithet in close connection 
with the emphatic me draws attention to the fact that the 
poet's early years were associated with legends and tales of 
mystery. Cf. the anecdote of a swarm of bees settling on the 
lips of the infant Pindar. 

Volture in Apuliae] A very doubtful passage, which, as 

it stands, must mean * on Apulian Voltur just beyond the limit 
of my native Apulia,' i. e. on Mount Voltur which is in Apulia, 
and called Apulian, but on a part of it which stretches just 
beyond the border of Apulia. The explanation given of this is 
that Horace was born at Venusia on the borders between 
Apulia and Lucania, and indeed elsewhere describes himself as 
'half Lucanian, half Apulian' {Lucanvs an Apulus anceps, 
Sat. 2. 1. 134). Such extreme accuracy however of local 
description seems singularly out of place in so imaginative 
a passage, and the remarkably harsh variation in the quantity 
of Ap&lus, and Apulia (which is I think without a real parallel) 



alterations however such as in arduo, in arido, limina sedulae, 
limina PulUae (assumed to be the name of his nurse) none 
carries conviction. 

For uncertainties in the quantities of proper names Orelli 
compares, Prtamus Priamides, Italus Italia, &c, but these 
afford little authority for such a violent double change in two 
consecutive lines as we have here. The cases in which the 
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poets intentionally vary the accent, and so the quantity, 
of a repeated word are more in point, though in none of 
them is the variation so Tiolent as here: e.g. in Homer 
"Apes "Apes begins a line, Theoer. 6. 19 ra firj *&Xa *d\a 
H<pavrai and Lucr. 4. 1259, Uquidis et liquida crassis where 
see Munro's full note. 

11. ludo...] ' worn out with play and (weighed down) with 
sleep.* An inaccurate but perfectly lucid expression, copied 
from Horn. II. 10. 98, /canary dSdrjKores rjdt koI vicvcfi. 

13. mlrum quod foret omnibus] « so that it (quod is ex- 
plained by ut...infans) was a marvel to all.' For quod=ut 
id, see Pub. School Primer § 172. 178. 

14. nidum] Because the town was situated like a * nest ' 
high up among the rocks ; it ' nestled ' among them. Ache- 
rontia, Bantia and Forentum are all small places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Horace's birthplace. 

15. saltus] tracts of hill and dale thickly wooded and 
used for pasture, ' glens.' humilis^ low-lying.' 

17. ut...dormlrem, ut...] These clauses explain mivum 
quod in 1. 13, 4 it was a marvel how... I slept, how....' A clause 
with ut is frequently employed to explain a neuter pronoun, 
such as hoc, illud, quod, &c, but ut here is also to some ex- 
tent dependent on mirum. 

atrls] ' dark,' * deadly,' « venomous,' cf. Od. 1. 37. 27, atrum 
venerium. Virg. G. 1. 129, serpentibus atris. 

18. sacra... myrto] The 'laurel* sacred to Apollo, and 
the * myrtle ' to Venus are selected as symbolic of his future 
career as the poet who should sing the praises of love : Apollo 
and Yenus are marked out as his tutelar deities (cf . non sine 
Die). 

20. non. . .infans] ' not without heaven's favour an inspired 
child,' i. e. by heaven's special favour, non sine Dis being an 
instance of Litotes— the rhetorical device by which much less 
is said than is suggested. 

Most editors give animosus^ courageous,' but I cannot 
see how falling asleep when tired out shews a child's * courage,' 
or why Horace should refer to his * courage ' here ; on the other 
hand animus (cf. fae/ios, anima) would be correctly used of * in- 
spiration ' (cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 12, magnam cui mentem ani- 
mumque | Delius inspirat vates) and animosw = * inspired.' 
Moreover this sense is imperatively needed in connection with 

p. h. m. 5 
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the next stanza '...an inspired child. Yes, and as you inspired 
my childhood so will I be yours, O Muses, &c.' 

21. In arduos tollor Sablnos] ' I climb the Sabine hills.' 
According to Latin idiom a person going to an estate in any 
district was frequently spoken of as going not ' to the district ' 
but ' to the people of the district ' ; so here in Sabinos means 
simply ' to Samnium 'or * to my estate in Samnium.' Pliny 
continually speaks of himself as going in Tuscos, i.e. to his 
Tuscan estate, see Mayor on PI. Epist. 3. 4. 2. 

22. frigidum] Praeneste 20 miles S.E. of Borne was on a 
lofty hill and from its consequent 1 coolness * was a favourite 
suburban resort of those who wished to avoid the excessive heat 
of Borne. 

23. Tibur supinum] * the slopes of Tibur.' For Tibur see 
Glass. Diet. 

24. liquidae Balae] ' The clear* or ' bright air of Baiae 
for this use of liquidus cf. Virg. G. 4. 59 per aestatem liquidam 
= ' through the clear summer air.' Horace elsewhere alludes 
to the 'brightness of Baiae,' Epist. 1. 1. 83, nullus in orbe sinus 
Baiis praelucet amoenis. 

That liquidae could mean 'by the sea' I cannot believe, 
and the description of Baiae here as a * watering-place ' would 
be curious. 

25. amlctdn] gives the reason for his preservation, ' because 
I was dear to....' fontibus, e.g. Castalia, Hippocrene. 

27. non...arbos] 'neither did an army routed at Philippi 
nor an accursed tree destroy me.' Horace was a tribunus mili- 
t/um in the army of Brutus and Cassius which was defeated at 
Philippi ; he flung away his shield and escaped. Cf. Od. 2. 7. 
9—16. 

The 13th Ode of the 2nd Book was written on the occasion 
of this 4 accursed tree ' nearly crushing him to death on his 
Sabine farm. 

28. Palinurus] a promontory on the W. of Lucania so 
called from the pilot of Aeneas who lost his life there (Virg. 
Aen. 6. 373). We know nothing of Horace having been nearly 
shipwrecked. 

83. Britannos hospitibus feros] To Horace the newly 
discovered inhabitants of Britain represented the most remote 
and inaccessible barbarism. Cf. 5. 3 and Od. 1. 35. 30, ultimo* 
orbis Britannos, and Od. 4. 14. 48, remotis Britannis. Their 
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reputation for cruelty was no doubt in great measure due to the 
reports of human sacrifices by the Druids, to which Tacitus 
(Ann. 14. 30) refers. 

34. Concanum] A tribe of the Cantabri, for whom v. 8. 
22, note. Virgil G. 3. 461 describes the Geloni as drinking 
'milk coagulated with horse's blood* (et lac concretum cum 
sanguine potat equina). Such stories must be taken at their 
proper value. 

86. ScytMcum amnem] The Tanais (Don), see Class. 
Diet. 

37. vos...antro] 'You too to exalted Caesar, longing to end 
his labours as soon as he has disposed among the towns his 
war-worn squadrons, give repose in a Pierian cave.' 

Notice the emphatic vos connecting this with the pre- 
ceding stanzas. 8imul= simulac. 

For addidit the mss give abdidit and reddidit Orelli 
supports addidit by quoting Tac. Ann. 13. 31, coloniae 
Capua atque Nuceria additis veteranis firmatae aunt, and no 
doubt the practice of giving soldiers assignments of land at the 
close of a campaign in the neighbourhood of various towns was 
sufficiently common (see Virg. Eel. 1) ; still addidit seems a 
somewhat matter-of-fact and prosaic word, abdidit is ex- 
plained as suggesting the idea of well- won retirement, but this 
idea is harshly expressed by speaking of the troops as ' hidden 
in the towns.' reddidit gives excellent sense, but seems 
clearly a correction, for had it been the original reading it is 
difficult to see why it should have been altered to the more 
difficult addidit or abdidit. 

41. vos...almae] ' you gentle counsels give, and when they 
are given rejoice with kindly care. 1 

The ' gentle counsels,' which the Muses give and which the 
victorious Augustus follows, would at once suggest a contrast to 
every Boman mind with the proscriptions of Marius, Sulla, 
and Antony, 

dato] Horace clearly implies by his use of the perfect 
part, here after the present datis that not merely do the 
Muses • give ' or ' proffer ' counsel, but that what they so proffer 
becomes a real gift, i.e. is not only proffered but accepted. 

almus, from alo, = ' fostering,' 'nurturing'; the Muses 
treated Caesar as their ' foster-child ' (alumnus). 

Notice that consilium is scanned as a trisyllable, the 

5—2 
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second i being pronounced almost like y. So too principium 
6. 6, and in Virgil abiete (Aen. 11. 667) as a dactyl. 

42. sdmus...] For the connection of thought see 
Summary. 

lmpios Titanas lmmanemque turmaxn] aco. after smtu- 
lerit to which the nom. is (ille) qui in 1. 45. The words are a 
good instance of hendiadys (b> 8ia Svoiv) = ' The monstrous 
troop of unholy Titans,' cf. 1. 4. 

immanis is constantly used of anything which is out of all 
reasonable size, proportion or symmetry, cf. 11. 15, immanis 
aula used of Orcus, and Od. 4. 14. 15, immanes Raetos. Its 
probable derivation is from in and a root me ox ma (found in 
fjuhpov and metior) signifying ' measure.' 

44. fulmine caduco] 'with down-rushing bolt.' Cf. Prom. 
Vinct. S58, Karaifidrris Kepawos. caducus more usually signifies 
'ready to fall,' e.g. Od. 2. 13. 11. 

45. inerteml The earth is so called because of its huge 
and apparently motionless bulk, and also to afford a contrast 
to mare ventosum. Cf. Od. 1. 34. 9, where bruta tellus andvaga 
fiumina are opposed. 

46. urbes regnaque tristla] ' cities (of the living) and 
realms of gloom.' Horace elsewhere (Od. 2. 20. 5, urbes relin- 
quam and 1. 35. 10, urbesque gentesque) uses urbes absolutely 
without any adjective as = • the world, ' ' the haunts of men, ' and 
so here, doubtless for the sake of brevity and to avoid too 
numerous adjectives, he boldly places it by itself in contrast 
to the ' realms of gloom.' In rendering into English however 
it seems necessary to add some qualifying words for the sake of 
clearness. 

Notice that et joins temperat with regit, and that regit 
governs all the accusatives from urbes. 

48. aequo] ' impartial.' Notice the emphatic position. 

49. magnum ilia terrorem...] The lines from here to the 
end are clearly inconsistent with 11. 42 — 48. After reading 
how as sole ruler of the universe Jove had with his thunder 
annihilated the Titans, we are not prepared for the sudden 
statement that Jove had really quaked for fear, and would 
indeed but for the firm front displayed by some of his subordi- 
nate deities have fared badly. Horace seems to have been 
unable to forego the opportunity of introducing the brilliant 
dramatic passage which follows. 
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50. fidens...bracMis] No doubt fidens governs brachii*, 
though, as Wickham well says, * Horace intends by the collo- 
cation of horrida to give the force of fidens brachii* quibus hor- 
rebat\ The adj. horrida is nsed partly in its primary sense 
of * bristling ' in reference to the innumerable arms with which 
each giant positively 'bristled' (cf. centimanus Gyas below) 
and to the appearance of the ' forest ' of arms so upraised (of. 
horridi 29. 22), partly in its derivative sense of 'fearful' in 
reference to the effect produced on Jove. Translate ' that band 
of youth confident in (the horror of) its upraised arms.' 

51. tendentes tmposulsse] 1 striving to have piled.' The 
perfect is used because it was their object not merely ' to pile ' 
Pelion on Olympus but ' to keep it piled ' there so as to employ 
it as a means of scaling heaven. Cf. Od. 1. 1. 4, collegisse 
iuvat. Wickham has a very clear and full note on this point. 

opaco = ' shady,' i.e. well-wooded. 

The brothers were Otus and Ephialtes, and for the story cf. 
Virg. G. 1. 280, 

Et coniurato8 caelum rescindere fratres. 

Ter sunt conati impanere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossae frondomm involvere Olympum. 

53. Typhoeus] From rv^cSs, 'a whirlwind.' For the 
various giants those who will may consult the Class. Diet. 

54. xnlnaci statu] ' with threatening mien.' 

57. contra...] ' But what {sed quid I. 53)... could they avail 
rushing against the echoing shield of Pallas ? ' 

aegis =aly Is (see Lidd. and Scott) : in works of art the aegis 
of Pallas is not a shield but a sort of short cloak or breastplate : 
in Smith's Class. Diet, several illustrations are given. See 
Athena. 

CO. nunquam...] ' he who from his shoulders shall never 
lay a side the bow, who...' In the subsequent stanza Horace 
dwells upon the attributes of Apollo as affording in his beauty 
and dignity an effective contrast to the monstrous Titans. 

For Apollo with the bow cf . the well-known Homeric epi- 
thets applied to him, 4icaT7ip6\os, *rXvr6ro£os, and in Latin Arci- 
tenens : the famous statue of the Apollo Belvidere at Borne 
represents him as the ideal of manly beauty. 

61. lavlt] Horace always uses this form in the Odes, 
never lavare. solutos—' flowing.' 
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62. Lyciae] The connection between Apollo and Lycia we 
do not know: perhaps it was due to a supposed connec- 
tion between Lycia and lux: the epithet \vkcios applied to 
Apollo in Greek is variously explained as 'Lycian,' 'ligjit- 
giving ' or * wolf-slaying,* v. Lidd. and Scott, s. v. 

Anyhow we. know that Apollo had a temple at Patara on 
the coast of Lycia where he used to deliver oracles in winter. 

natalem silvam] on Mt Cynthus in Delos. See Class. Diet, 
s. v. Leto. 

65. vis consul...] * Strength void of judgment falls by its 
own weight: strength self -controlled the gods also increase 
more and more : but they abhor the strong whose thoughts are 
busy with all impiety.' 

The ' maxims ' or 1 opinions ' (sententiae 1. 70, yvwficu) here 
enuntiated express the moral lesson to be deduced from the 
defeat of the giants and are also further illustrated by the 
statement of their punishment (11. 73—77) and by an appeal to 
the fate of Orion, Tityos and Pirithous. 

vis . . . vim. . .vires : usually vis = * violence, ' vires = ' strength,' 
but here no such distinction is to be drawn. 

mole rult sua, cf. Epod. 16. 2, suis et ipsa Roma viribus 
ruit, the metaphor is from a building which is reared to such a 
size that it falls in. 

70. notus et...] 'and Orion too notorious as the assailant 
of the spotless Diana.' 

73. inlecta...] * Piled on her own monsters Earth groans, 
and mourns her offspring hurled by the thunderbolt to pale 
Orcus.' 

The giants were the offspring of earth, hence called monstra 
sua. Cf. ylyavres as if from ycua and yiyvoficu. 

75. peredit] Notice that this is a perfect. The giants were 
pinned to the ground with a thunderbolt, and then had a 
mountain piled upon them : the volcanic nature of Etna and 
similar mountains was supposed to be due to the fire thus 
planted at their base, and their eruptions to the agonized 
writhings of the giants. 

78. reliquit] 'has left,' i.e. from the time when it was . 
placed there. 

nequltiae additus custos] nequitiae is dative after oddi- 
tes, the vulture is 'assigned to his profligacy,' i.e. assigned 
to him on account of his profligacy, as a perpetual warder. 
Plant. Aul. 3. 6. 20, has custddem addidit. 
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79. amatorem] 1 per Xitotijtci pro scelesto raptore* Orelli. 
trecentae, i.e. any indefinite number: in this sense sexcenti 
is more commonly used. Pirithous attempted to carry oft 
Proserpine. 

ODE V. 

'We believe Jove to be king of heaven because of his 
thunder, and so Augustus shall be deemed a god on earth when 
he has subdued the world from Britain to Parthia, yes Parthia, 
the scene of Home's disgrace, where Crassus fell and Boman 
troops endured and even welcomed servitude. It was such a 
decay of the true Boman spirit that Begulus foresaw and 
feared when he refused assent to dishonourable terms, as 
involving a precedent which would be fatal to ages yet unborn. 
"No," he said, "let those who surrendered perish unpitied. 
Why should you seek to recover such men ? Once cowards they 
will be always so. Think how they have given glory to Car- 
thage and brought Italy low even to the dust." And then 
without one kiss to wife or child as one disgraced, without 
raising his eyes from the ground until he had confirmed the 
wavering senate in their stern resolve, he hastened back to 
exile, to torture and to death.' 

M. Crassus Dives had been massacred and his army de- 
feated b.c. 53 at CharrfB (Charran, Acts 7. 5) with the loss of 
many standards. It would seem that many of his troops had 
been taken prisoners and subsequently settled among the 
victorious Parthians. It was a favourite project of Augustus 
to recover these lost standards, a result which was ultimately 
attained by negotiation b.c. 20. A considerable number of 
coins are extant with the legend signis pabthicis becepcts, 
and the subject is continually referred to by the Boman poets, 
cf. Hor. Epist. 1. 12. 26; Ov. Fast. 5. 593; Virg. G. 4. 560. 

I. caelo] with regnare in opposition to praesens divus. 

3. adiectls] to be taken in connection with the future 
habebitur as = not, * since they have been,' but 'when they 
shall have been added. 1 
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For the Britanni see 4. 33 n. Julius Caesar had made 
raids into Britain B.C. 55 and 54, but it was not really subju- 
gated until the reign of Claudius, a.d. 43. Horace Od. 1. 35. 
29, mentions a proposed expedition of Augustus against Britain 
serves iturum Caesarem in ultimos orbis Britannos, 

4. gravibusque Penis] The Persian empire, dating from 
Cyrus (b.c. 559) was destroyed by Alexander, but the Boman 
poets used the words Persae and Medi (cf. 3. 44, and also L 9) 
generally of any oriental people, but especially, as here, of the 
Parthians who occupied what had been the Persian empire. 

5. milesne...] A sudden outburst of indignation: 'Could 
the soldier of Crassus, live in disgraceful wedlock, his wife a 
barbarian?* It seems simplest, with Wickham, to take con- 
iuye barbara as an ablative absolute, rather than as the abla- 
tive after turpi* =* disgraced by a barbaric wife': the sense is 
the same in both cases. 

6. hostium Bocerorum] Conington's ' earning his foemen- 
Icinsmerts pay ' happily avoids the awkward word 4 fathers-in- 
law.' 

7. pro] 1 est demirantis cum indignation* ' Orelli. • O shame 
for our senate and character overthrown.' curia, originally 
= the Curia Hostilia where the senate met frequently, is used 
for the senate itself (cf. Od.. 2. 1. 14, consulenti curia), which 
is here mentioned as a type of Boman institutions. 

9. Medo Marsus] Notice the antithetical collocation. 
The Marsi were proverbial for their bravery. Cf. Od. 2. 20. 18, 
and for the famous Marsio War, see 14. 18 n. Horace with a 
reasonable partiality joins with them his native Apulians. 

10. anciliorum] See Diet. Ant. s. v. Salii. On the pre- 
servation of the ancile which fell from heaven the safety of 
Home was said to depend. Horace seems to have known a nom. 
ancilium. 

togae] The distinctive Boman dress, cf. Virgil's famous line 
Aen. 1. 282, 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam. 

11. aeternae] ' undying ' in reference to the famous fire 
which was kept ever burning on her altar. 

12. lncoluml...] 'While Jove's temple stands uninjured 
and the city Borne,' i. e. the soldier acts as though these were 
in ruins. lave is put for 'the temple of Jove/ i. e. the 
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Capitol, the sign and symbol of Home's dominion. Cf. 3. 42, 
stet Capitolium. 

13. hoc] See Introduction to Ode. 

15. et exemplo...pubes] 'and making ruin extend to the 
ages yet to come from the precedent, if the captive youth were 
not allowed to perish unpitied.' 

The phrase perniciem trahentis is remarkable: perhaps, 
since traho= i to draw,* 'drag out,' 4 extend,' a person may 
be said * from a precedent to drag out or extend ruin into the 
future,' who sees or foresees ruin so extending from a prece- 
dent into the future. I certainly prefer this to Orelli's tra- 
hebat, dedvcebat, i.e. 'inferred ruin from the precedent.' 

17. si non...pubes] These words explain exemplo: the pre- 
cedent would arise 4 if, Ac' Notice the quantity of the final 
syllable of periret : Alcaeus admitted a short syllable in 
this position, but Horace does not elsewhere do so. perirent 
is an obvious correction and doubtful grammar. 

18. slgna] i.e. Roman eagles. The word is thrown into 
prominence to at once suggest a comparison with the lost 
standards of Crassus. 

20. sine caede] 'without bloodshed': they surrendered 
without fighting. 

21. ego...vldi, vidiego] Notice the emphasis with which 
££0= 4 with my own eyes' is repeated, and how in repeating 
the two words ego vidi the order is carefully changed, in 
accordance with the almost universal practice of the Roman 
poets, for a beautiful example of which cf. Ov. Her. 5. 
29—32. 

23. portasque non clausas] The sign of security and 
peace. Cf. A. P. 199, apertis otia portis. 

et arva...nostro] 4 The fields being tilled our warriors had 
devastated.' 

25. scilicet] from scire licet 'one may know,' 'you may 
be sure,' 'doubtless,' is frequently used ironically, acrior 
= ' keener for the fray.' 

27. damnum] Orelli says ' not the loss of the ransom ' but 
the 'damage which would accrue from such a precedent.' I 
certainly think that damnum does refer to auro; Regulus 
of course does not mean ' Think too of the money it will cost/ 
but he uses the words in bitter irony, just as he had used the 
striotly mercantile words auro reperwu ('handed back over 
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the counter for due weight of gold '): ' if,' he says, 4 you care 
not for the disgrace (JUigitium) of such traffic, at any rate I 
may urge you to buy something worth what you pay for it,' 
which he then shews (11. 27 — 36) these soldiers are not. 

amlssos colores] i.e. its pristine purity and whiteness. 
medicata fuco = * tinctured with dye.' medicare, *to doctor,' 
is frequently used as=* to dye,' as is the Greek tpapjidaaciv. 

29. semel] aira£, * once ' 4 once for all/ 

30. curat...] * cares to be restored to the degraded. 1 dete- 
riores fiunt ex bonis, peiores ex malit, says the Scholiast. 

31. extrlcata] from ex and tricae 'trifles' (said to be 
derived from Trica a proverbially insignificant town in Apulia) 
and then * petty annoyances ' * perplexities.' 

33. perfidls] in opposition to credidit, cf. 7. 13 perfida 
credulum and 27. 25 doloso credidit, and also with a special 
reference to the * perfidy ' which without reason was always 
attributed by Roman writers to the Carthaginians, e. g. Livy 
in describing the character of Hannibal attributes to him per- • 
fidia plus quam Punica. 

35. restrlctls lacertis] * With arms bound behind his back. ' 1 
Cf. 1. 22. 

36. senslt] is constantly used of feeling anything painful, 
or to one's cost. Cf. 27. 22, sentiant motus orientis Haedi 
of those at sea, and Od. 4. 4. 25, seruere of conquered tribes 
' feeling to their cost ' the power of Rome, also 23. 5. 

lners=' spiritless, v used of dull, sluggish cowardice. 

37. hie...] 4 He, ignorant whence to win life, confounded 
peace with war.' hie is rhetorically used to produce a vivid 
effect, as though Regulus picked and pointed out a single 
soldier: intensity is gained by individualization. 

unde vltam sumeret puts into oblique narration the soldier's 
thought, which would be unde vitam sumamt The answer 
ought to have been • By the sword.' 

The words pacem duello miscuit contain the same 
' mercantile ' idea which has been referred to in the notes on 
11. 25, 27 : the soldier forgot that in war there should be no 
4 making of terms' no * bargaining,' no such peaceful methods 
of settlement. 

38. duello] This old form of helium is affected by Horace 
here to give a sort of archaic dignity to the passage. A similar 
transition of du into b is found in bu—duU, cf. duo duplex. 
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40. altior ruinis] Clearly not 'loftier than the ruins,' 
as Orelli takes it, but * towering higher by,' or * on the ruins of 
Borne.' 

41. fertur] Here Begulus' speech ends, and the narrative 
recommences : the transition is made clear by placing fertur 
as first word of the sentence. 

42. ut capitis minor] Horace after his manner slightly 
alters to a more poetical shape the technical legal phrase capite 
deminutus. The word caput was used to express the full body 
of rights possessed by a Boman citizen, viz. those of liberty, 
citizenship and family (libertatis, civitatis, familiae) : the loss 
of any of these, e.g. of liberty as in the case of Begulus, in- 
volved deminutio capitis. Being therefore no longer a full 
citizen, Begulus considered himself to have forfeited also the 
position of pater familias, or * head of the household.' 

capitis is the so-called genitive of respect, and is to be 
compared with such phrases as militiae impiger, integer vitae, 
seri 8tudiorum, Ac. 

44. torvus] * grimly.' 

45. donee...] goes with posuisse: he fixed his gaze grimly 
on the ground * until his weighty words confirmed the wavering 
fathers with counsel such as never before was given' : after that 
he recovered his Boman calmness as described in 11. 49 — 56. 

46. auctor ( = qui auget) is used of one who * gives strength ' 
to anything, hence frequently the * author,' ' originator,' ' sup- 
porter ' of a proposal ; but there often attaches to it, as here, 
a collateral notion that the person to whom it is applied 
possesses auctoritas, that his character lends weight to his 
words. 

Orelli says that the use of consilio is pointed; that 
whereas a senator had a right sententiam dicere ' to declare his 
judgment,' Begulus as being capitis minor was now only able 
consilium dare * to give advice,' and I suppose he must there- 
fore explain numquam alias dato as expressing that Begulus 
* had at no other time so given counsel,' thus again recalling 
his degradation. Such an explanation seems too recondite : 
the weight thrown on consilio is too great, and the meaning 
of this bold and powerful stanza is rendered obscure to any 
but critical and learned readers, and lastly, the whole purport 
of the stanza seems to be to portray the dignity of Begulus 
rather than his degradation (see note on auctor). I translate 
therefore, 'with counsel such as* ne'er before was given/ and 
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explain the words as referring to the unprecedented nobility of 
the counsel with which Regains counselled his own certain 
death. 

48. egreglus exsul] Oxymoron, properaret, emphatic: 
he ' hastens ' lest he be recalled. 

50. non aliter] To be taken with qiiam *i, L 53. 

51. dimovit] from dis and movere, 'to make to stand 
apart/ so as to form a lane down which one may pass. 

53. clientum. . .relinqueret] 'he were leaving the tedious 
business of his clients their suits decided.' It was the duty of 
the patronus to give advice and assistance to his clients 
(clientes, kKvovtcs, 'those who listen') especially on legal 
matters, the old Roman aristocracy all possessing legal train- 
ing : this he would do at Borne, after which he would be free 
to seek the repose of his country estates. 

55. Venafranos...Tarentum] Whenever possible Horace 
prefers the special to the general : he does not speak merely of 
' a country estate ' or ' a sea- side residence/ but particularizes 
'an estate at Venafrum,' 'a visit to Tarentum': the effect of 
this local colouring is to give reality and distinctness. For 
other instances see 7. 1 — 8, Favonii, Thyna, Notts, Oncum, 
Gaprae. As here, he frequently selects his names a good 
deal for their harmonious sound. 

56. Lacedaemonlum because founded by Phalanthus, for 
whom see Class. Diet. 

ODE VI. 

' The sins of the fathers will be visited upon the children 
until the crumbling temples of the gods are restored : to reve- 
rence for the gods we owe the rise of our empire, to our neglect 
we shall owe its ruin ; let the defeats we have already suffered 
be a warning to us. Moreover immorality, like a rising flood, 
has overspread the nation and sapped the foundations of that 
simple household life in which were reared the early soldiers of 
Rome. Alas, so we move from bad to worse.' 

The Ode commemorates two portions of the domestic policy 
of Augustus, (1) The restoration of many decayed temples 
(Virgil says 300, Aen. 6. ll^maxima tercentum totam delubra 
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per urbem) as a visible sign of his desire to restore the old 
customs and observances of Borne, cf. Ovid, Fast. 2. 63, where 
he addresses him as templorum positor, templorum sancte re- 
postor; (2) The introduction of several measures intended to 
check the continual decrease in the number of regular mar- 
riages which was due partly to the decay of religious feeling 
and a consequent looseness of morals, partly to the increased 
cost of living and the more luxurious habits of society — causes 
which always rapidly diminish the number of marriages in 
a community and which legislation fails to obviate. See Diet. 
Ant. Lex Iulia Papia et Poppaea, and cf. Ode 24. See espe- 
cially for the whole subject Merivale, c. 83. 

1. delicta...] Orelli quotes in illustration a fragment of 
Euripides (ra tuv reKbvrw <r<pd\fxaT els rote iicyovovs I ol deol 
rpivovci), which seems to reproduce the very words or Exod. 
20. 5, ' I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children.' 

2. Romane] So too the singular is found in the famous 
line of Virgil, Aen. 6. 852, Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento, 

3. labentes] 1 mouldering*: labi, 'to slip,' 'glide,' 'fall 
away,' is admirably used of the sure but silent process of decay. 
Notice the different quantity and meaning of labantes in 5. 45. 

5. dis...lmperas] 4 the lord of mankind only because thou 
art the servant of the gods.' Merivale. Cf. Od. 1. 12. 57, 
te minor latum reget aequus orbem, and see n. on 1. 5. 

te mlnorem geris = ' dost carry thyself (as) inferior,' 'be- 
have thyself as owing obedience to.' 

6. nine] 'from this,' i.e. from shewing obedience. With 
principium supply est. For the scansion of principium see 
5. 45 n. 

8. Hesperiae] ' the land of the West.' This term for Italy 
is frequent in the Latin writers, and seems to suggest an anti- 
thesis with Greece and the empires of the East They also 
apply the term to Spain, luctuosae is explained by the next 
two stanzas. 

9. Monaeses] We know nothing of any Parthian general 
of this name having defeated the Romans. The general who 
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defeated Crassus (see Ode 6, Introduction) was called 'Sure- 
nas,' which however Orelli considers to be not a name bat a 
title, so that his name may possibly have been Monaeses. 
Anyhow, that one of the two defeats referred to is that of 
Crassus seems unquestionable, and we know that Pacorus, son 
of Orodes, defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieutenant of Antonius, 
in B.C. 40, so that Monaeses must refer to some one who 
was concerned in the defeat of Crassus. 

10. non... impetus] 'has crushed our unblest assaults.' 
turn auspicatos is, I think, to be taken generally to signify 
that as the gods were neglected they refused their favour to the 
arms of Borne, which are therefore spoken of as ' lacking good 
auspices,' * unblest.' Possibly too Horace had in mind the 
stories current in Borne about the evil omens which attended 
the departure of Crassus' army, of which one is interesting, 
viz. that as the legions were embarking, a seller of a certain 
sort of figs, called cauneae, was crying his wares, and that his 
cry caunea8 was interpreted as cave ne eas, Cic. de Div. 2. 40. 

11. adledsse renldet] renidet takes an infinitive from 
the general sense of * rejoicing' contained in it; cf. 1. 21, doceri 
gaudet. It literally means ' beams back' or 'beams again,' and 
Horace almost seems to have selected a word which should 
portray the grin of satisfaction with which the face of a savage 
positively * beams again' when tricking himself out in a new 
piece of finery. 

13. seditlonibus] See 3. 29 n. The reference is to the 
civil wars, which since the days of Marius and Sylla fyad 
'seized on' (cf. occupatam) Borne and made it their prey, but 
especially to the final straggle between Octavian and Antony, 
which was concluded by the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. paene 
goes with delevit. 

14. delevit Urbem Dacus] Notice the effective juxtaposi- 
tion of Urbem and Dacus. delevit is the strongest word 
Horace could have selected, the word used by Cato the censor, 
with reference to Bome's greatest rival, ' delenda est Karthago? 
Dacian bowmen served under Antony at Actium. A ethiops refers 
to the Egyptian troops who manned the fleet of Cleopatra. 

17. fecunda...] 'generations prolific in guilt first defiled 
wedlock and the family and homes: from this source did 
disaster's growing flood o'erspread our name and nation.' 

culpae is the gen. after fecunda, which implies abundance. 
Cf. Od. 4. 8. 5, dives art mm, 4. 4. 58, ferax frondis. 
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18. primum forms the link between this and the previous 
stanza : 4 the origin of all was, <fcc.' 

lnquinavere] derived from in and coenum (pronounced 
koinum), 'mud,'=' to cover with mud/ * defile.' 

20. patrlam populumque] found also in Ovid and Juvenal, 
the combination being obviously a favourite one, owing to its 
sonorous character. 

21. motus lonlcos] ( dances/ such as would be in favour 
among the luxurious inhabitants of Asia Minor. With the 
Greeks and Bomans dancing was an accomplishment only 
practised by slave girls who exhibited their skill for hire at 
banquets and the like. 

22. flngltur artibus] 'is instructed in accomplishments': 
artes refers to the various artificial attitudes and gestures, 
which one who learns dancing must study. Many mss. have 
artubu8. 

23. lam nunc] 'even now,' i.e. while still unmarried, in 
opposition to mox t 1. 25. ' Even now too she dreams of un- 
hallowed amours from the bottom of her soul.' 

24* de tenero ungui (cf . Cio. ad Fam. 1. 6. 2, praesta te eum, 
qui mihi a tenerUy ut Graeci dicunt, unguiculis es cogniUis) is 
a translation of the Greek phrase i£ iiraXw 6vv\^ t which 
seems to mean not 'from the time when the nails are tender,' 
i.e. 'from tenderest years,' but 'from the most sensitive part 
of the body,' or as we say, 'from the heart' {penitus y Orelli), 
the base of the nail where it joins the flesh being considered 
peculiarly sensitive and susceptible to feeling. 

29. non sine consdo] Litotes = 'with the fall privity of 
her husband.' 

30. lnstitor] Not a 'pedlar,' as usually explained, which is 
inconsistent with 1. 32, but as Ulpian (Dig. 14. 3. 3) explains 
the word, qui alicui negotiationi quaestuariae praeponitur — 
'a broker,' 'a merchant.' 

32. dedecorom...] ' who highly pays the price of shame.' 

83. non his...] 'not from such parents sprang the youth 
who dyed the sea....' 

34. aequor refers to the naval victory of C. Duilius at Mylae 
in the first Punic war, b. c. 260, and to that of Lutatius Catulus 
at the Aegatian islands, B.C. 242. 

35. lngentem Antlochuxn] ingem is a slight poetical 
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alteration of the ordinary title of Antiochus the Great. He 
was king of Macedonia (b.c. 223—187) and was defeated by 
L. Soipio at Magnesia b.c. 190. 

36. Hannibalemque dlrum] dims is the standard epithet 
of Hannibal (of. Od. 2. 12. 2 and 4. 4. 42), and shews how 
deeply the terror of his long invasion (b.c. 218 — 203) had im- 
pressed itself on the Italian mind : he was for ever 4 Hannibal 
the Dread.' He was finally defeated by Scipio at Zama b.c. 202. 

37. rusticorum militum] * yeomen soldiers.* Horace refers 
to those hardy farmers who in peace living on their own farms 
in war had furnished the commonwealth with its best soldiers, 
bat whose rapidly declining numbers are under the empire 
continually deplored by both poets and politicians. 

38. Sabellis] The Sabines are selected as the type of a 
sturdy simple mountain race. Gic. pro Lig. 11 calls them 
Jlorem Italiae et reipublicae robur. Cf.«too Virg. G. 2. 531. 

39. et severae...] 'to shoulder the faggots hewn at a stern 
mother's bidding.' 

42. mutaret] refers to the general change of effect pro- 
duced by the lengthening shadows thrown by the mountains as 
the sun begins to sink behind them. The quiet beauty of 
the stanza deserves attention. 

iuga demeret] Homer uses fiovKvTovde II. 16. 779 = ' to- 
wards evening.' 

45. daxnnosa...] Notice (1) tjie brevity of expression in this 
stanza, the last three lines in eleven words describing the 
downward progress of four generations; (2) the pessimist theory 
put forward in it, a theory which was also popularized in the 
well known stories about the four ages of gold, silver, brass and 
iron, but which has been happily annihilated by scientific in- 
vestigation of the history of mankind. 

dies when it indicates 'time' is almost always feminine. 

46. peioravls] 'worse than that of our grandsires.' Neither 
Latin nor Greek can use a pronoun as 'that' is used in the 
above phrase : they must therefore say 'the age of our fathers 
worse than the age of our grandsires,' or take a short cut 
(compendium, whence the phrase comparatio compendiaria ap- 
plied to the idiom) and say ' worse than our grandsires.' So 
Horn. II. 17. 51, KOfxal Xaplreffffiv 6/xoicu, 'locks like those of the 
Graces.' Cf. too Od. 2. 6. 14, 2. 14. 28. 

47. daturos] 'about to produce.' 
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ode vn. 

'Why weep, Asterie, for your absent lover?. He is faithful, 
and though compelled by storms to winter at Orioum, will be 
back with spring's earliest Zephyr. It is for yon he sighs all 
night, and, though his hostess sends to tell him how she 
adores him and how dangerous it is to scorn such offers, he 
pays no more heed than a rook, unmoved to this hour. Only, 
Asterie, be careful yourself, and do not grow too fond of that 
peerless cavalier Enipeus: when he sings his doleful ditties 
beneath your window don't look out, and when he calls you 
cruel, be so.' 

1. candidl] 1 bright,' 'cloudless.' Cf. Od. 1. 7. 15, aJJbus ut 
obscuro deter get nubila caelo \ saepe Notus, where the epithet 
'white' is explained by the words which follow: it is 'white 4 
because 'it sweeps away the clouds.' 

2. Favonii] Because they are the harbingers of spring. 
Gf. Lucr. 1. 11 and 6. 736, It ver et Venus et veris praenuntius 
ante | pennatus graditur Zephyrus. 

For Favonii, Thyna, <fcc. see 6. 56 note. 

3. Thyna] So Od. 1. 35. 7, Bithyna carina of a merchant 
vessel trading to Bithynia. For the Thyni see Class. Diet, 
s. v. Bithyni. beatum = ' enriched. ' 

4. fide] Note this , form of the genitive. Virg. G. 1. 208 
has die. 

5. Gygen? ille] Notice how by keeping the proper name 
till last and then beginning with the emphatic pronoun ille 
Horace passes with perfect ease and clearness from what 
Asterie is doing to what Gyges is doing. 

Oricum] A port of Epirus at the entrance of the Adriatic. 

6. Caprae] The goat Amalthaea which suckled the infant 
Jove was placed as a constellation among the stars. It rises at 
the end of September, and apparently after its rising stormy 
weather was considered to have set in and navigation ceaBed 
for the winter. So when St Paul had encountered stormy 
weather the crew advise to 4 attain to Phenioe and there to 
winter.' Acts zzvii. 12. 

6 

P. H. 1IT. 
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insana] because of the violent storms which accompanied 
it. Cf. 29. 19, vesani Leonis = l ihe Lion with its violent 
heat. 1 

9. atqui] A favourite word with Horace at the commence- 
ment of a stanza: it is, as Wickham says, 'strongly ad- 
versative ' ; cf . 5. 49. sollicitae = 4 love-sick. • 

10. suspirare...] 'saying that Ohloe sighs, and, poor 
lady, is consumed with a flame like thine.' Orelli says tuis 
ignibus=Oyge t quern tu ardenter amos, but it is to me incon- 
ceivable that what Horace says is this 4 and yet a messenger, 
reporting (i. e. to him, Gyges, the ille of 1. 6) that Chloe sighs, 
and, poor lady, is in love with the object of thy passion, tempts 
him craftily.... 1 The use of the pronouns in such a sentence is 
to me an insoluble problem, and cannot be explained by ad' 
ducing such a sentence as that in Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 56), where a 
lady says, addressing her lover, dum tuus ignis eram, 'while I 
was thy flame,' which is perfectly simple : moreover the use of 
the plural ignes would need justification. On the other hand 
by translating ignes 'passion' (as in Od. 1. 13. 8, 1. 27. 16) all 
is at once simple. The nuntius does not indeed use the word 
tuis to Gyges; he would use some intense adjective instead, 
e. g. 'warmest': but Horace in reporting to Asterie what the 
nuntius says, knowing that no adjective could so forcibly 
appeal to Asterie as a personal one, substitutes tuis — 'Re- 
member/ he says, 'Asterie, that Chloe's messenger says she 
sighs for him, has a passion for him — like yours.' 

13. ut...impulerit] dependent on refert, to which the nom. 
is nuntius. For perfida credulum see 5. 33 note. 

14. nlmis casto] 'too chaste,' not in reality but as the 
messenger would persuade Gyges. For the story see Class. 
Diet. s. v. Bellerophon. 

17. datum Felea Tartaro] 'Peleus almost given over to 
death.' PeH&=Tlyki&. For the story see Class. Diet. s.v. 
Peleus or Acastus. 

18. Magnessam] Mdyvrjh fern. Mttyy^o-a, a dweller at 
Magnesia in Thessaly. dum fugit abstinens = ' while he 
soberly shunned': dum = 'while' has a strong preference for 
the present indicative even when referring to past events. 

19. et peccare...] 'and cunningly brings forward stories 
that guide to guilt.' 
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20. Mstorias] from loropla, an enquiry = the result of en- 
quiry, 'a history ' : lastly the word is used, as here, for any nar- 
rative, 'a story.' movet is accurately used of 4 stirring up* or 
' bringing to light' anything which was forgotten or unknown, 
e.g. Virg. Aen. 1. 262, fatorum arcana movebo. monet= Re- 
minds him of ' has the preponderance of ms. authority. 

21. frustra] See 13. 6. Icari is either the gen. of Icarus, 
or, as Orelli takes it, the contracted gen. of Icarium=Icarium 
pelagus. The former seems much more natural, and * rocks of 
Icarus' seems a very obvious way of describing * rocks in the 
Icarian sea. ' 

22. adhuc] 1 to this hour,' not, as hactenus would, implying 
any doubt of his continuing so. Wickham. 

Integer expresses that he was 'untouched by' or * proof 
against all blandishments.' 

at tibi] Notice the emphasis. 

23. Enlpeus] Strictly the name of a river in Thessaly. 
The names throughout are Greek, the scenery is Roman. See 
too Od. 12. 

24. plus lusto placeat] 'find more favour than is fair.' 
26. conspldtur] * attracts the gaze' (is the cynosure 6f 

every eye) : corutpicio is used when the gaze is concentrated on 
anything: it implies merit in the object. Hence conspiciendus 
frequently = * beautiful,' * distinguished.' See Diet. s. v. 

gramlne Martio] On fine afternoons the sunny expanse of 
the Campus Martius (apricum Campum Od. 1. 8. 3) was the regu- 
lar resort of all who desired exercise, which generally ended 
with *a swim down the Tuscan stream.' See next line, and 
also 12. 7. 

28. alveo] Notice the Synizesis (<rwl£u, a sinking to- 
gether). So often aureb, deerat, &c. 

30. sub cantu] 'soon as you hear the strain.' sub indicates 
close succession : she looks out directly after hearing. 

Wickham however says sub 'at the sound of.' Cf. Soph. 
El. 711, x°^ K fy viral <rd\iriyyos ^£<w. 

ode vm. 

Horace represents himself as entertaining Maecenas. 'You 
ask me why I, a bachelor, keep festival on the kalends of March; 
for with all your lore, Maecenas, you are at a loss on this point. 

6—2 
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The fact is I made a tow to keep to-day as an annual holiday, 
for it was on this day that I narrowly escaped being killed. 
And so, Maecenas, drink a cap in honour of my safety and 
forget for a while the cares of government : well may you do so 
for on all sides the political horizon is free from signs of 
danger and all our foes are vanquished.' 

The date of the Ode is approximately fixed by the allusions 
contained in it as B.C. 30 or 29. See notes. 

a 1. quid again... quid velint] Oblique interrogation de- 
pendent on mirarti, which is the main sentence. 

The Matronalia, a festival celebrated by married women in 
honour of Juno Luoina, took place on the first of March, which 
therefore seemed a singular day for a bachelor to be observing. 

2. velint] sc. Mfci^'mean.' Cf. Cic. 2. Verr. 2. 61. 160, 
quid illae sibi statuae inauratae volant f 'what is the meaning 
of those gilded statues V 

3. In caesplte vivo] 'on living turf,' i.e. on an altar of 
fresh cut turf, such as were frequently erected for temporary 
purposes. 

5. docte...] '0 Maecenas, learned in the lore of either 
tongue, 1 i.e. for all your knowledge of Greek and Boman folk- 
lore, you cannot find any tale, or story, or legend which could 
account for my treating to-day as a festival. 

aermones = old tales, handed down chiefly by word of 
mouth, in connection with popular customs and holidays. 
The word is clearly distinguished from linguae and therefore 
the rendering * learned in the speech of either tongue' must be 
wrong, apart from the fact that it does not explain the plural 
aermones and is an unmeaning compliment. 

utriusque linguae] so Cic. de Off. 1. 1. 1, ut par sis in 
utriusque orationis facilitate : the Bomans habitually read and 
used Greek, but ignored other languages: hence Horace's 
meaning is perfectly clear* when he speaks of ' either tongue. 1 

6. album LLbero caprum] The 'goat* was sacrificed to 
Bacchus because it does great damage to vineyards. Black 
victims were offered to the gods below, white ones to the gods 
above. 

Bacchus is frequently represented as the special patron and 
protector of poets who owe much of their inspiration to him 
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(see Class. Diet. s. v. Dionysus), e. g. 25. 1, quo me, Bacche, 
rapis tui plenum t Od. 2. 19. 6, pleno Bacchi pectore. 

7. prope funeratus...] see 3. 27 n. funeratus should 
mean ' buried' but clearly here means 'killed' * made ready for 
burial.' 

10. corttcem...] * shall remove the cork fastened down with 
rosin from a jar that was (first) taught to drink the smoke in 
Tullus' consulship.' 

Wine intended for keeping was drawn off from the dolium 
or cask into the amphora (see Die*. Ant. ), corked and sealed, 
labelled with its own name and that of the consuls of the year, 
and then, if early maturity was desired, placed in the apotheca 
(aroBrjKTj — whence our modern 4 bodega') an upper room which 
received a good deal of warmth and smoke from the bath 
furnaces. Cf. 21. 7, where Horace says to a jar 1 descended i.e. 
from the apotheca. 

For the practice of fastening down corks, Ac. cf. Theoc. 7. 
147, TeTpaipes Be vlOwv direXtfero Kpards aXei^ap, 'he was un- 
doing the four year old rosin from the head of the jars.' 

11. amphorae] from afi<f>l and something with two 
handles. • 

bibere institutae] = ' taught to drink' seems intended for a 
half-comic expression, cf. too funeratus above. 

12. Tullo] L. Volcatius Tullus was consul b.c. 66, the year 
before Horace's birth, cf. 21. 1, o nata mecum consule Manlio... 
testa, and 14. 13, where he speaks of cadum Marsi memorem 
duelli, the Marsio war having taken place b.c. 88. Wine seems 
to have been kept for great and even incredible periods : 
Martial alludes to people in his day (flor. 90 a.d.) drinking 
Opimianum, Opimius having been consul b.c. 121. 

13. eyathos amid sospltls] 4 cups (in honour) of your 



holding a certain amount and used in mixing ; it is here used 
generally = ' a cup.' For the construction of amid sospitis see 
19. 9 note, centum is used indefinitely. 

14. et viglles...] 'carry on the sleepless lanterns to the 
dawn.' Cf. 21. 23. 

17. mitte. . .] ' lay aside a statesman's anxieties for the city.' 
Both Orelli and Wickham explain civiles as referring to 
•domestic' 4 internal' as opposed to 4 military' 'external' 
government. By giving this special and contrasted sense to 



friend's safety.' eyathos 
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* civiles 1 they make it impossible to trace the connection of 
thought between this and the next line. Orelli says supply 
'for ' before occidit, but the sense of * lay aside your anxieties 
about internal government for all. our foreign foes have been 
vanquished ' is intolerable : Wickham on the other hand says 
' civiles = domestical, opposed to the foreign questions in the 
following lines,' an explanation which severs all connection of 
thought. No doubt it is true that Augustus had at this time 
entrusted the civil administration to Maecenas and the military 
administration to Agrippa, but Horace is not alluding to this 
division : he uses the word civiles in a wide and general 
sense : 4 cease ' he says * from the anxieties a statesman might 
reasonably feel on behalf of the city, and you may well do so 
as with the complete victory of Augustus' arms abroad you 
have little reason to fear those outbreaks of faction to which 
his defeat might have given rise.' 

For civiles cf. Epist. 1. 1. 16, mersor civilibus undit *I 
plunge into the sea of politics.' 

18. Bad Cotlsonis] The Dacian prince Cotiso had promised 
his assistance to Antony, and was defeated by M. Crassus b.c. 
30. 

Notice how throughout this passage no reference is made to 
the defeat of Antony at Actium : it is of his defeat that the 
poet is thinking when he bids Maecenas 'cease his anxiety, 1 
but the laws of poetry and propriety forbid the mention of 
a victory which brought no triumph in its train. The same 
eloquent silence is preserved, Od. 1. 37. 

19. Modus...] 'Our foe the Mede is engaged in civil strife 
calamitous (only) to himself.' For Medu* = 4 Parthian ' see 
5. 4 n. The Parthian monarch Tiridates who had been placed 
on the throne by Augustus, was being attacked by Phraates 
who had been deposed for his tyranny, cf. Od. 1. 26. 3, 2. 
2. 17. 

slbi goes both with luctuosis and dissidet : its proximity 
to infestus, with the sense of which it only interferes, seems 
awkward. 

21. servit Hlspanae...] Statilius Taurus defeated the 
Cantabri, b.c. 29, an event which adequately explains the 
allusion here, although the condition of Spain was so unsettled 
as to require the personal presence of Augustus, b.c. 27 — 25, 
and its final subjugation was only effected by Agrippa B.C. 19. 
The Cantabri occupied the N.W. of Spain and from their 
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almost inaccessible mountains carried on a guerilla warfare, 
continually harassing the important settlements on the E. and 
S. coasts (orae, 1. 21). 

vetufl] Livy 28. 12, remarks that Spain was the province 
which the Bomans entered first and subdued last. 

23. lam Scythae...] 'By now the Scythians with bow 
unstrung prepare to quit their plains.' 

24. campis refers to the wide steppes along the Tanais (Don) 
over which, like the modern Cossacks, the Scythian horsemen 
roamed and made frequent raids into Boman territory. 

25. neglegens...] *Be careless : (for a few hours) a simple 
citizen cease to be too anxious lest in any way the nation 
suffer harm.' 

Orelli is clearly wrong in saying, privatU8=cum sis priva- 
tus: it is indeed true that Maecenas, wisely preferring the 
reality of power to the distinctions of office, remained through 
life a simple knight and was therefore always technically 
privatus, an unofficial simple citizen : but on the other hand 
he was at this very time actually in charge of the government 
of Borne, and it would be more than absurd for Horace to say 
to him 'cease, since you hold no official rank, to perform 
your duty !' Here as in his note on civiles Orelli displays a 
tendency not uncommon among scholars : he prefers a learned 
to a natural explanation. What Horace says is what any one 
might say asking a great statesman to dinner, 'Come and 
forget for a time the cares of state in the enjoyment of private 
society.' 

ODE IX. 

A dialogue between two lovers, the 1st, 3rd, and 5th stanzas 
being spoken by the man (whom some editors amuse them- 
selves by calling Horace), the others by the lady. The Ode 
is faultless in form and finish, and has found hosts of trans- 
lators and imitators. It is called carmen amoebaeum from 
<VAef0«r0ai, to converse in dialogue, cf. Theoc. 8. 31, dfunpala 
doidd : this is the only specimen in Horace, but for others see 
Yerg. Eel. 3 and Theoc. 8. The rule is that the second speaker 
in the dialogue should reply to the first in the same number 
of verses, and on the same or a similar subject, and also if 
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possible shew superior force and power of expression or, as we 
say, « cap ' what the first speaker had said. 

The Ode is best summarized by the well-known line of 
Terence And. 3. 3. 23, 

Amantium irae amoris integratio est. 

2. potior] 4 a favoured rival.' ceroid dabat = l did fling 
around thy neck.' 

4. Persarum rege] The * Persian king' is taken as an 
accepted type of wealth and well-being. Cf. Od. 2. 12. 21, quae 
tenuit dives Achaemenes 'the wealth of Achaemenes' (the 
legendary ancestor of the Persians). 

5. non alia...arsisti] 'thou didst burn with (love for) 
no other woman,' i.e. your warmest love was for me. alia 
is the simple abl. of the instrument: in the conventional 
language of amatory poetry, the lover is said ardere 4 to be on 
fire,' and the loved one is called fiamma 9 irjnis 'his flame'; 
hence just as you can say ardere igni = i to be warm with 
fire' you can say ardere Lydia^' to be fired with love for 
Lydia.' Cf. below 1. 13, and 7. 11. 

7. multi nomlnis] gen. of quality; 'of high renown.' 
Ilia =Ehea Silvia, mother of Eomulus. 

9. Thressa] 0/>?£, fern. Qpfrnra or Qpya<ra. 

10. docta modos] ' skilled in strains.' doceo which in the 
active takes two accusatives, in the passive governs an accusa- 
tive of the thing taught, cf. 6. 21, motus doceri. 

citharae scions] so sciens pugnae, Od. 1. 15. 24, the 
construction being imitated from such Greek phrases as fidxys 
eff elSws in Homer, and see 19. 16 n. 

12. anlmae snperstitl] Wickham rightly rejects Orelli's 
explanation of animae = t her life,' which makes svperstiti un- 
necessary, is not strictly parallel to puero superstiti 1. 16, 
gives a somewhat doubtful sense to anima, and would absolutely 
require some pronoun or other word to point out whose life is 
to be spared. 

The lover speaks of Ghloe as ' his life ' (anima) just as she 
speaks of him as ' her darling ' (puer), and he says ' I will not 
fear to die if the fates will spare my love and let her live.' 
For the use of anima cf. Od. 1. 3. 8, where Horace calls 
Virgil animae dimidium meae > also Od. 2. 17. 5 ; and Plautus 
has anime mi, mi animule = * my darling.' 
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15. bis] For this intensification see Introduction to Ode. 

18. diductosque...] 'and joins onr severed loves "with 
brazen yoke.' cogo, from co and ago, *I bring together,' is the 
exact opposite of diduco, from dis and duco, 'I lead apart.' 

lugo aeneo] so Od. 1. 33. 11, iuga aenea (also of Venus) : 
the metaphor of the yoke is from a pair of oxen: aeneo—' in- 
dissoluble.' 

19. flava] 'golden,' 'golden-haired.' excutitur^ 1 is cast 
off.' 

21. sldere pnlchrior] Cf. 19. 26, puro te similem, Telephe, 
Vespero, and in Horn. H. 6. 401 the young Astyanax is irdkty- 
kios aortpi k<x\<£. 

22. tn] Notice how Latin by simply bringing contrasted 
words into prominence avoids the use of such words as sed\ 
tamen, contra, see 20. 9. 

improbo] This adjective in the Latin poets must be trans- 
lated in accordance with the noun it goes with: it signifies 
generally 'that which exceeds ordinary and reasonable limits,' 
here therefore applied to the sea it is = * unruly,' ' violent,' but 
Virg. G. 1. 146, labor improbus= 'unwearied work,' G. 1. 119, 
improbus <wwer='the greedy goose,' and cf. 24. 62, improbae 
divitiae. 

Notice that Lydia cannot forgive her lover without in- 
dulging in a little sarcasm, and compare Juno's language, 
3.38. 

ODE X. 

This Ode is the supposed utterance of a lover who finds the 
door firmly fastened in his face on a wintry night. ' A bar- 
barian, Lyce, would weep to expose me to a night like this. 
Listen how the wind howls again, and see how keen and 
sharp the frost is. Venus loves not such disdain as yours: 
beware lest things change with you soon: you were never 
born to play the part of Penelope, and, after all, though 
nothing can move you, neither your lover's wan cheeks nor 
your husband's infidelity, though you are as unbending as 
an oak, as unpitying as a serpent, remember that my patience 
is not eternal.' 
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1. Tanaln si toiberes] i. e. if you were a dweller by the 
Tanais, a Scythian. For the form of expression, cf. Horn. II. 
2. 825, tWtcs vSwp /xtXav 'MarjiroLo ; Od. 2. 20. 20, Rhodanique 
potor; Od. 4. 15. 3, qui Danubium bibunt. 

2. saevo] 'stern': the sternness of the Scythians with 
regard to immorality is dwelt on at length Ode 24. 

asperas] 4 cruel/ as being the instruments of Lyce's cruelty. 

5. audls quo...] ' Hear you how the door rattles, how the 
grove... moans again with the winds ? ' 

strepitus is used of any 'rattling,' 'dashing/ 'banging' 
noise, cf. Sat. 2. 6. 112, valvarum strepitus 'a banging of 
doors': grammatically strepitu must be supplied with the 
second quo but there seems to be a slight zeugma as the 
word does not describe the effect of wind among trees, which 
is accurately expressed by remugiat. A clear instance of 
zeugma follows immediately in the construction audis ... ut 
glaciet? cf. Od. 1. 14. 6, nonne vides ut...gemant. 

nemus...tecta] Usually explained of the shrubs planted in 
the centre of the peristylium (see Diet, of Ant. s. v. domus), 
and Horace describing a mansion, Epist. 1. 10. 22, says nempe 
inter varias nutritur silva columnas, but apart from the fact 
that such luxury would only be possible in very large mansions, 
it is hard to imagine that such a ' grove ' could be spoken of 
as ' moaning again with the wind ' if indeed the wind got to it 
at all. On the other hand it is easy to imagine that there were 
trees among and around the houses where Lyce lived: the 
question audis... ventis ? might be put with perfect accuracy on 
windy nights to many Londoners who certainly do not possess 
a peristyle. 

7. et posltas...] 'and (see you) how Juppiter with cloud- 
less divinity freezes the fallen snow,' puro because frost is 
keenest on cloudless nights. ' Juppiter ' = diupater, ' the father 
of the bright sky,' cf. dies, sub dio, and see 2. 5 n. 

10. ne currente...] ' Lest the wheel run back and the rope 
go with it.' Evidently a proverbial expression used of those who 
attempt too much. The metaphor is from a man hauling up 
a weight over a wheel or pulley: if he attempts to raise a 
weight beyond his strength, after he has raised it to a certain 
height, it overpowers him, the rope runs from his hands and 
the wheel revolves rapidly in a direction opposite to its former 
one. 
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11. Penelopen] 'a Penelope' or * to be a Penelope.* The 
lines convey a taunt : Horace hints that Lyce was of low birth 
and that fine airs are out of place in one who was not born to 
be a fine lady. Cf. Od. 2. 4. 13—20. 

14. tinctUB viola pallor] Either ' paleness of the violet's 
hue,' explaining viola as referring to the pale yellow violet, 
cf. Virg. Eel. 2. 47 palUntes violas, or ' paleness tinged with 
dark,' explaining viola as referring to the dark violet and the 
whole phrase as describing the contrast between the lover's 
pale wan cheeks and the dark lines (crowsfeet) under his sunken 
eyes. 

15. vlr Pierla...] 'your husband smitten with a Pierian 
enchantress.' 

pellex (from pellicio) is always used with direct reference 
to the injured wife. Pieria = Macedonian. 

16. supplicibus tuls parcas] Note that this is the main 
sentence. The connection of thought between parcas and 
tho following words seems to be : ' Pity us, for at present you 
are hard as oak and venomous as a viper, and that surely 
is not the character you would wish to hare.' 

19. hoc] deictic =' this of mine.' Cf. 88e 6 d^p=I. 
aquae caelestis^ 1 the rain of heaven.' latus is used because 
he had described himself as lying (porrectum) at the door. 

ODE XI. 

«I call upon thee, Mercury, and upon the lyre thou didst 
invent, by the aid of which Amphion was enabled to move 
even stones, to teach me a strain to which the stony-hearted 
Lyde may lend her ears — Lyde who is now as timid and 
shy as a young unbroken colt. With thy aid however, lyre, 
I may move her, for thou canst work wonders, thou canst 
make the damned forget for a while their torments : Tityos 
and Ixion smile, the Danaids rest from their ceaseless task. 
For Lyde's benefit let me recount that famous story; let 
her hear of the punishment that has overtaken the guilty 
women who slew their husbands, and of the fame of Hyper- 
mnestra whose splendid falsehood saved her young husband's 
life at the risk of her own.' 
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Observe how from 1. 25 Lyde, the nominal subject of the 
Ode, passes completely out of sight as the poet becomes ab- 
sorbed in his brilliant recital of the story of the Danaids. 

For the last part, see Glass. Diet. s.v. Aegyptus and Danaus. 

1. Mercuri, nam...] Od. 1. 10. 6, Mercury is called curvae 
lyrae parens. wam= 'for' i.e. I call on thee for thou didst 
teach Amphion to move stones and a fortiori canst teach me 
to move the stony Lyde. 

te dodlls magistro= < an apt pupil of thy teaching.' 

2. lapldes] The stones of the walls of Thebes which 
came together at the sound of Amphion's lyre. 

8. testudo] So x&v* in Greek: the shell formed the 
sounding-board. For resonare callida = * skilfully taught to 
re-echo,' cf. 7. 25 sciens Jlectere, 24. 56 ludere doctior, 12. 10 
catus iaculari. Kennedy (see Lat. Prim. § 142) calls this .the 
prolative infinitive because it * extends the construction of the 
adjective/ others the complementary or epexegetic infinitive 
because it completes or helps fully to explain {iretiryttTcu) the 
meaning of the adjective. 

5. loquax] usually ' chattering/ here= 1 vocal.' 

7. die] 'utter.' Cf. 4. 1. 

8. applicet] subj. because quibus = tales ut eis. 

9. equa trlma] So 15. 12, similis ludere capreae. ex- 
fuZtfm = ' with leaps and bounds,' 'frisking.' Ci cursim 
= 'with running,' 'hurriedly,' tolutim^ with lifting,' 'with 
high action ' (of horses), tractim= 'with drawing or dragging,' 
'slowly.' 

11. nuptiarum...] 'Ignorant of marriage and as yet too 
young for an eager husband.' 

expers (from ex and pars) = ' without part ' or ' share in.' 
cruda, 'unripe,' is the opposite of 'matora,' 6. 21. 

13. comltes] to be taken with ducere=* to lead in thy 
train.' 

15. cesslt lmmanlfl...] « before thy bewitching sounds the 
guardian of hell's portals retired.' The references throughout 
the stanza are to Orpheus who not only made nature obey 
him (cf. Od. 1. 12. 7, unde vocalem temere insecutae Orphea 
8ilvae...) but relying on the power of his music went down to 
Tartarus to recover Burydice. 
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iTntti«.n< ■ (gee 3. 43 n.) might grammatically be taken 
with ianitor, bat the sense demands that it should be taken 
with aulae which mast have a distinguishing adjective. 
Gonington renders, 'The monstrous guard of Pluto's hall' 
thus hiding his mistranslation by inserting the distinctive 
word * Pluto's,' the omission of which at once renders his 
translation unintelligible. Considering that immanis not only 
means 'immeasurable/ but also 'awful/ 'horrible/ the de- 
scription of hell as immanis aula = ' the vast and dreadful 
hall' seems sufficiently clear, whereas aula by itself could 
refer to nothing. 

18. eius] This pronoun is only found once elsewhere in 
the Odes (4. 8. 18 a very dubious passage), and is extremely 
rare in Virgil and other poets, doubtless as being considered 
* a somewhat weak and unemphatic pronoun. In this passage 
moreover it is apparently meaningless and might be omitted. 
These facts and the consideration that lines 17 — 20 seem 
to dwell somewhat tediously, and unnecessarily on some 
rather unpoetical qualities of Cerberus have induced many to 
consider the whale stanza an interpolation due to some one, 
who considered that the words immanis... aulae would not 
be clear without the addition of the name 'Cerberus/ and 
accordingly manufactured a stanza containing that name. 

I consider (1) that lines 15 and 16 are perfectly clear 
without lines 17 — 20, see translation and note, (2) that, though 
certainly not Horatian, it is impossible to assert that the stanza 
is not Horace's. 

For a similar description of the power of music over 
Cerberus and the ghosts, of. Od. 2. 13. 29—36. 

21. quin et] 'nay even/ So too quin etiam: quin in 
these cases introduces a fresh and usually a more forcible or 
wonderful statement. For an amusing instance see Plaut. 
AnL 2. 4. 20, 23, 38 where every fresh story told of his master 
by a romancing slave is introduced by quin. 

voltu risit Invito] ' smiled against their will/ i.e. through 
their anguish, risit is singular in accordance with Horaoe's 
almost invariable practice after a double nominative. 

22. urna] ' the pitcher/ i.e. of each of the Danaids with 
which they endeavoured to fill the dolium 1. 27. 

23. dum...mulces] ' while with the charm of song thou 
didst soothe/ duwi=« while ' has such a fondness for the pie- 
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sent indicative that it takes it even when past time is referred 
to and sometimes even in oblique narration. 

25. audiat] * let Lyde hear of.' 

26. et inane... quae] 'and the jar (ever) empty of water 
that ran to waste through the bottom, and the fate which 
(though) late awaits...' 

Inane lymphae] Adjectives which signify abundance or 
the opposite take a genitive. 

27. dolium is a very large earthen jar, probably something 
like the jars in which olive oil is imported from Italy; see any 
illustrated copy of ' Ali Baba.' 

pereuntls] used in the sense of ' perishing/ but also with 
reference to its derivation per and eo= ' running through.' For 
the force of sera see 2. 31, 32 and n. 

29. sub Oreo] * beneath Orcus,' a slightly inaccurate phrase 
= ' in the world beneath.' 

30. lmpiae] Notice the skill with which the poet avoids 
all ordinary and prosaic methods of commencing a narrative by 
this sudden exclamation of abhorrence. 

pius is used of one who pays regard to all natural duties or 
laws (ot 21. 4), impius of one who violates them. 
For nam see Lin. 

potuere...potuere] potuere in 1. 30 seems used in its 
simple sense = ' had power,' and in 1. 31 in a somewhat rarer 
one =* had the heart to.' Translate ♦ Impious—for what were 
they able more ? yes impious they were able to slay.' 

31. duro] partly in a literal sense 'hard, 1 partly in a 
metaphorical sense ' unrelenting.' Gf. 1. 45. 

33. una de...] 'One among them all worthy of the nuptial 
torch was to her forsworn sire nobly false and (shall be) a 
maiden renowned to every age.' 

face nuptiali] The bride was escorted from her old to her 
new home on the eve of the wedding-day by torchlight. 

34. periurum] because he had solemnly betrothed his 
daughters to the sons of Aegyptus. 

35. splendide mendax] Probably the best known instance 
in Latin of oxymoron, the favourite rhetorical figure by which 
words of apparently opposite force are brought together. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 74 Stria TcavwpYfriuia • having wrought a holy crime ' 
(said by Antigone of herself) and Tennyson (of Lancelot) 
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'His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true, 1 

87. inyenl] Note the pathos of this adjective. The hus- 
band was Lynceus. 

88. longus somnus] 'a lasting (i.e. never-ending) sleep.' 
For this use of longus, where we moderns with more question- 
able taste use such words as * eternal/ cf. Od. 2. 16. 30, tonga 
Tithanum minuit senectus, and 14. 9, longus labor of the punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

40. mile] * deceive,' i.e. by escaping. • 

41. quae. . .lacerant] 'who like she-lions that have pounced 
upon bullocks are, O horror, rending each her victim.' Note 
the inimitable brevity and clearness of the Latin here, 

44. claustra] ' a prison ' (from claudo). 

45. me... me] Note the emphasis : 'you shall not be the 
victim : no, on me, even me let vengeance fall.' 

47. me vel...] ' me let him banish with his fleet even to the 
furthest realms of the Numidians.' The Numidians are selected 
as typical savages. Under the empire relegatio was the techni- 
cal term for the mildest form of banishment. 

49. i, pedes... et aurae] ' Go, whither your feet and the 
breezes hurry you/ i.e. hurry away either by land or sea. 

50. 1 secundo omine] as we should say 'go and good speed 
to you.' 

51. et...] 'and on my tomb engrave a lament that shall 
recall my memory.' Ovid Her. 14. 128 (which is well worth 
comparing) makes Hypermnestra actually suggest the epitaph. 

Exul Hypermnestra, pretium pietatis iniquum, 
Quam fratri mortem depulit, ipsa tulit. 

ODE xn. 

A soliloquy in which Neobule a dissatisfied and love-sick 
maiden— ' love-sick all against her will ' — laments her lot. The 
key-note is struck by the first word : ' Wretched are women 1 
they cannot make love as they like or even drown their sorrows 
in wine like men can without being lectured till they are 
frightened to death. And here are you, Neobule, quite incapable 
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of doing wool-work or anything else, so enamoured are you with 
Hebrus that most accomplished cavalier.' 

1. amori dare ludum] * to give (free) play to love.' 

2. mala vino lavere] 'to wash away sorrow with wine/ 
From his power to banish care Bacchus is constantly called 
Liber and Lyceus, cf. 21. 16. 

ant] 'or,' i.e. in case they violate the restrictions imposed 
on them, exanimari (from ex and anima)=' to be reduced to 
a breathless' i.e. * fainting condition ' — the well-tried refuge of 
the weaker sex in cases of emergency. 

3. patruae verbera linguae] 'the lashes of an uncle's 
tongue.' Uncles seem to have been proverbial for their power 
of administering lectures (cf. Sat. 2. 3. 81 ne sis patruus mihi); 
why, I know not : a similar notion now prevails with regard to 
mothers-in-law. 

5. operosae Mlnervae studlum] 'the pursuits of indus- 
trious Minerva,' e.g. the wool-work and weaving just men- 
tioned. Minerva was the patroness of all arts and trades. 

6. Liparael nltor Hebri] 4 the radiant beauty of Liparean 
Hebrus.' For the names throughout cf. 7. 23 n. Lipara was 
the largest of the Aeolian islands off the coast of Sicily : the 
adjective is chosen for its sonorous character. The word 
rdtor is in apposition with jmer ales 1. 4, 'the winged 
attendant of Venus ' who has fired Neobule's love being now 
identified not with Cupid but with Hebrus — a change which is 
somewhat harsh. 

7. slmul...] explains nitor ; his beauty is most radiant 
when he comes fresh from the bath after exhibiting his skill in 
the various games subsequently mentioned. Cf. throughout 7. 
25—28 and notes, and Od. 1. 8. 

unctos humeros] From Ovid Trist. 3. 12. 21, 

nunc ubi perfusa est oleo labente inventus 
defessos artus Virgine tinguit aqua, 
we learn that the body was anointed after exercise before 
bathing. Oil was also used (cf. Od. 1. 8. 8) before wrestling. 

8. Bellerophonte] who rode the winged horse Pegasus. 
Notice that the final e is long, the form being from the Greek 
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neque jragno...] segni goes with pugno as well as pede: 
• never vanquished through slowness of fist or foot ' i.e, invin- 
cible as a boxer and a runner, 

10. catus iaculari, celer exdpere] see 11, 4 n. per 
apertum^ ' over the open country.' 

11. alto...] ' to receive the boar (which has been) lurking 
in the heart of the thicket \ For alto many mss. have arto 
' dense.' excipio as distinguished from capio signifies 1 to be 
ready to receive ' : it is especially used of hunters who wait for 
the game which is driven out of cover, and are ready to give it 
a warm reception. 

ode xm 

To the fountain Bandusia. According to authorities dating 
from the 12th century this fountain was six miles from Venusia 
the birthplace of Horace, according to others it was near 
Horace's Sabine farm where a so called 'Fontagna della 
Oratini ' is still shewn, which Wickham says answers adequately 
to the description here. 

1. vitro] • crystal*. It may be doubted whether Roman 
' glass ' was either very bright or transparent. 

2. mero...floribus] Varro L. L. 6. 22 tells us of a festival 
called Fontanalia on which wreaths were thrown into 
brooks and placed round wells. Among all nations sequestered 
fountains seem to have been held in peculiar regard and 
reverence as the favourite haunts of some superhuman beings, 
and among the Greeks and Romans each stream or river was 
supposed to have a deity of its own. Cf. Plat. Phaedrus 230 b, 
where close to a mryi? x 11 /***""^ 7 ^ * 8 Hvp.<t>Qv rk tivuv xal 'AxeAyov 
Up6r, and 1 every schoolboy 9 will remember Macaulay's lines : 

* Tiber, father Tiber 

To whom the Romans pray.' 
4. cul Irons...] 'for which its forehead just swelling with 
young horns marks out a career of love and combat.' 

6. fimstra] so too 7. 21, The nom. to inficiet is haedus 
understood, and with this nominative subole* 1. 8 is in 
apposition. 

Between gelidos and rubro there is, as Wickham well 
points out, a double antithesis though only one adj. is placed 

p. H. in. 7 
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with each substantive. The cold dear water la opposed to the 
warm red blood. 

9. te flagrantis...] 'thee the fierce season of the raging 
dogstar haano power to touch.' 

13. flea nobUium...] 'thou too shalt be reckoned among 
famous fountains when I tell of the oak that overhangs...' 

15. toquaces] 'babbling. 1 

ODE XIV. 

* Caesar, whom but now we spoke of as -engaged in a glo- 
rious but hazardous campaign, is returning from Spain in tri- 
umph. Let his wife go forth duly to meet him and his sister, 
and let all the wives and mothers of Home accompany them. 
Meanwhile I will employ the peace and security Caesar has 
won for us by having a small festival of my own. Quick, slave, 
bring unguents, flowers and the. oldest wine. Go too invite 
Neaera, but if the porter makes much ado about letting you in, — 
come baek: I am getting old and not inclined to put myself out 
for anybody.' 

The Ode is severely criticized by all editors, and certainly 
not only are the three first stanzas utterly commonplace, but 
the contrast between their formal and official frigidity and the 
licentious vigour of the rest of the Ode is too harsh to be 
excused. 

1» Her culls] Hercules is one of Horace's stock types of 
beneficent virtue ultimately deified, cf. 3. 9. He was specially 
connected with Spain as having brought away the oxen of 
Geryones and set up the famous ' Pillars of Hercules.' 

plebs] from pleo, plenus, ' those who fill up,' ' the multi- 
tude,' originally signified those who had no civil rights, the 
lower orders: it here however seems to be used —populus, 
' the nation.' 

2. morte] 'to have sought the laurels death alone can 
buy.' More precisely he ought to have said ' the risk of death ' 
instead of 'death.' 

5. unlco. . .] ' Let the wife whose pride is in her illustrious 
consort advance having sacrificed with due rites.' 
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araHer might to taken generally =* any woman/ 'wives,' 
if it were not for the special reference eontained in t 9oror i 
below, which makes it clear that ' mulier 9 = Iivia. 

Orelli explains unico gaudens marito e^—proprio gau&eni 
marito, adding quae quidem virtue turn singularU erat, and 
also says that Augustus could not first be called 'a peerless 
bnsband,' and then two lines after, 'a glorious leader' : for 
my part I cannot see why Horace could not say * let Livia 
proud of her illustrious consort go forth, and with her the 
sister of our great general/ nor, however depraved the period, 
can I think a poet could congratulate an empress on not being 
immoral. Moreover, though such phrases as unieus filiate 
'a single son,' are common and correct, people frequently 
having more than ' a single son/ and though a Mormon might 
sneak of unica coniux, ' a single wife/ I cannot imagine 4 a 
single husband ' being a phrase possible in any language. On 
the other, unicus = ' pre-eminent, ' is common with words such 
as dux t imperator, puer, fides, liberalitas, <fec. 

6. testis operata Bacris] operari is used not only in a 
general sense = ' to perform,' but in a special sense ' to perform 
what is due to the gods/ i. e. to sacrifice. It takes after it an 
abl. of the instrument ; so too facere is used (and ptpeiy), cf. 
Virg. E. 3, 77 cumfaciam vituld, ' when I sacrifice with a calf.' 
dwM = * to the gods' is found in many mbs. for 1 sacrit.' 
Perhaps Orelli is right in taking prodeat operata not as— 
4 let her come forth after sacrificing/ but=* let her come forth 
and sacrifice.' 

7. soror] Octavia, the widow of Antony. The original 
name of Augustus was C. Octavins, then, after his adoption by 
Julius Caesar, G. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 

8. supplies vitta] The vitta (see Diet. Ant.) was ordi- 
narily worn by freeborn maids and matrons. Here however 
the reference is to a special vitta of wool worn during the 
performance of religioufe rites: in the klrtftes (Suppliants, cf. 
tupplice) of Aeschylus the chorus carry ipuxnimrovs kXclSovs, 
4 wool- wreathed branches.' 

9. nuper sospltum] These words supply the reason for 
the mothers' thanksgiving. 

10. et puellae...] 'and young girls who have but lately 
had knowledge of wedlock, refrain from ill-omened words/ 
For male ominatU parcite verbis cf. 1. 2 n. 

7—2 
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The hiatus between male and ominatis is without 
parallel. Perhaps however the two words really form but one; 
and we may compare the use of sudvidlens in Catullus 62. 7, 
nominatis is an easy but improbable emendation. 

17. puer] The regular word in addressing a slave, so too, 
wcu. 

18. caduxn Marsi memorem duelll] For the keeping of 
wine cf. 8. 12 n. The Marsian war (otherwise called the 
Italian or Social war) was undertaken by the principal Italian, 
nations to assert their right to the Roman franchise: it was 
called Marsian because the Marsians were the bravest (of. 5. 
9) and most important of the confederates. For the form 
4 duelli ' cf. 5. 38 n. 

19. Bpartacum...] *if by any means (qua) a jar has 
been able to escape the roaming Spartacus.' Spartaous was 
the leader in the Servile war, b.c. 73 — 71: this incidental 
allusion shews the extent of the ravages he committed. 

21. die et...] * bid too the clear- voiced Neaera hasten.* 
Verbs of commanding, begging, wishing take a subjunctive, 
e. g. fac eas, cura valeas, velim facias, &c. 

22. murrheum] * scented/ 

25. lenit...] * whitening hairs tame the passions (once) 
eager for...' Horace was born b.c. 65. In Epist. 1. 20. 24 he 
alludes to his baldness and temper, describing himself as 
Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
Irasci celerem tamen ut placabilis essem. 
27. calldua luventa] * in the heat of youth.' L. Munatius 
Plancus was consul b.c. 42. 

ODE XV. 

To the elderly Chloris who retains the caprices without 
the charms of her youth. 

1. pauperis] gives an additional reason for her being staid 
and sober. 

. 2. nequitiae] see 4. 78, * profligacy. ' famosis, in a bad 
sense * notorious.' 

4. maturo...] ' cease, daily nearer to a ripe death, to sport 
amid young girls.' The force of the comparative propior 
seems to be to remind her that death is not only already near 
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bat continually becoming nearer, maturum funtu is the 
opposite of what we term a * premature death.' 

6. et stellis...] This line illustrates the preceding one : 
an old woman among young girls mars the effect, as a mist 
veils the pure lustre (candidis) of the stars. 

7. non, si...} The construction is si quid P, satis (decet), 
non et te Chlori (satis) decet, 

9. expugnat] 'storms. 1 

10. pulso.,.] ' Like a Thyiad maddened with clashing tim- 
brel.' Thyias^Qvids (from 6vw to rage), a female worshipper 
of Bacchus. Cf. Od. 2. 19. 9. 

12. capreae] 1 a young roe.' For the comparison cf . 11. 9. 

18. lanae] The spinning and weaving of wool (lanificium) 
was held to be the fitting employment of decorous Boman 
matrons: Orelli on 3. 5 quotes a charming inscription on 
a certain Murdia, where it is ranked side by side with the 
highest virtues : the list is curious ; ' in goodness, modesty, 
obedience, wool-making (probitate, pudicitia, obsequio, lanifi- 
do), she was the equal of any of her sex.' 

Luceria is in Apulia : it is called nobilem on account of 
its wool. 

15. purpureas] 'bright,' or possibly 'purple.' The an- 
cient purpura had two characteristics : (1) its deep colour, the 
colour of clotted blood, (2) its peculiar sheen or brilliancy: 
the adj. purpureas is often used of anything of whatever 
colour which possessed a similar sheen to purple, so Od. 4. 1. 
10, purpurei olores, ' brightly gleaming swans,' and Virg. Aen. 
6. 641, lumine purpureo. 

16. nec potl...] 'nor jars drained to the dregs, old hag 
that you are.' vetulam is in apposition with te. 

ODE XVI. 

In praise of contentment. ' Gold is all-powerful : it baffled^ 
Aorisius, it makes its way everywhere, it caused the destruc- 
tion of Amphiaraus, it opened the gates of cities for Philip of 
Macedon. And yet increase of wealth means increase of care* 
I am right, Maecenas, in following your example and not seek- 
ing to tower above my fellows. I join the ranks of the 
contented and am more proud in the ownership of my charm- 
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ing Sabine farm than if I owned the most valuable estates. 
For, though I am in humble, I am not in straitened circum- 
stances: and to want little is the greatest wealth, the greatest 
boon Heaven can bestow. 1 

1. Danae. See Glass. Diet. s. v. Aorisius. 

2. robustae] •stout, 1 or perhaps 'oaken,' from rdbur, 

* oak-wood.' vigilum. . . = ' the watch-dog's surly guard .' 

8. munlerant] 'had poteoted,' i.e. * would certainly have 
protected. 1 The indicative can be used in a hypothetical 
sentence where it is intended to express that something would 
with certainty have taken place but for something else having 
happened. CL Od. 2. 17. 28, tu$tuUrat...niii levastet. 

6. pavldum] because an oracle had declared that Danae's 
son should slay him. 

7. rlslssent, fore enlm...] ' laughed at Acrisius, for (they 
said to themselves) that the way would be safe and open when 
the god was changed to gold. 1 

The transition to oratio obliqua at fore marks dearly in 
the Latin that what follows represents the thoughts or words 
of Jupiter and Venus, it being the Latin idiom when passing 
to oratio obliqua not to use any introductory words, such as 

* he said, 1 ' he thought,' or the like, the change of construction 
indicating with sufficient clearness the introduction of reported 
matter. 

8. oonverso...deo] Horace gives a half humorous, half 
rationalistic interpretation of the legend of Jupiter descending 
in a shower of gold. 

9. per medios...] i.e. it can penetrate a palace; so per* 
rumpere saxa of breaking into a fortress. 

amat=0t\e7, 'loves to/ 'is wont. 1 

11. oonddit...] Polynices bribed Eriphyle to induce her 
husband Amphiaraus to accompany the expedition of tho Seven 
against Thebes, in which he perished. 

Notice in 11. 9 — 10 how the connection of thought is 
kept up by placing emphatic and guiding words in promi- 
nent positions, e. g. aurum, concidit, lucrum, dijfidit, tubruit, 
fnuneribue, munera, all of which either refer to 'gold' or 
the 'power of gold.' For the use of muneribus, munera see 
2.18 s. 
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14. vfrXaoedo] Philip H., father of Alexander the Great, 
reigned b.c. 369 — 336. He is reported to have said that no 
fortress was impregnable up to which an ass laden with gold 
could be driven (Cio. ad Atfc. 1. 16). His bribery of Greek 
statesmen is the Constant theme of the warnings and invectives 
of Demosthenes, urbium, e.g. Potidaea, Olynthus, Amphi- 
polis; reges, e.g. Cersobleptes king of the Thracians. Both 
diffidit— 4 cleft asunder ' and submit overwhelmed,* keep 
up the idea of the physical force possessed by gold which is 
alluded to in U. 9—12. 

16. saevoB...] 1 the bluff sea-captain ' whom Horace has in 
mind is said to be Menas, who was admiral of Sextus Pom- 
peius (b.c. 39 — 36) and twice deserted him. 

18. malorumque fames] ' and the hunger for more 1 ; dif- 
ferent from euros anxiety about losing what we have. For 
fames of. Virg. Aen. 3. 57, auri sacra fames. 

lure...] 'rightly have I shrunk from exalting myself before 
the world's gaze.' 

19. tollere vertlcem is a favourite phrase with Horace to 
express ostentatious pride. Cf. Od. L 18. 15, tollens vacuum 
phis nimio Gloria verticem. conspicuum is proleptic. 

20. equltum decus] Very emphatic. Maecenas consistent- 
ly preferred the reality of influence at the court of Augustus 
to the possession of splendid and empty titles, and remained 
through life a simple eques. Horace therefore by adding 
these two words skilfully suggests that he is only imitating the 
wise example of his benefactor. Gf. Od. 1. 20. 5, care, Maecenas, 
eques. 

22. nil cnptontinm...] Horace speaks of the contented (nil 
eupientium) and the avaricious (divitum) as divided into two 
'camps' or 'factions' (castra, partes), and says he means to 
be 'a deserter' from the one and go 'empty-handed* to the 
other. The metaphor must not be pressed too closely : when 
Horace calls himself ' a deserter from the rich' he does not 
imply that he had ever been rich. 

25. contemptae...] 'more proud in the ownership of a 
despised farm.' The farm is not of course despicable in his 
eyes but in those of the avaricious men he has just condemned. 

gplendldior] exactly means the same as the slang phrase 
1 feeling myself a greater swell.' Cf. splendet, 3. 25. 
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20. quldquid arat] * whatever (the Apulian) ploughs ' - the 
produce of his plough ; the construction is occuUare (id) quid- 
quid arat. The final syllable of arat is lengthened, a strong 
accent falling on it metrically (cf. Od. 1. 3. 36, 2. 13. 16 and 3. 
24. 6) and partly owing to the division of the verse at the 
place (cf. 5. 17 periret where there is no strong accent on the 
syllable). 

27. occultare dlcerer] not merely = occultarem 'hoarded,* 
but = ' had the reputation of hoarding': he is speaking not 
merely of a wealthy man but of one whose wealth is such as to 
be the subject of general rumour. There is also an antithesis 
between the reputation of the man and his true condition, * a 
beggar in the midst of wealth. 1 

28. Inter opes lnops] opes to be taken literally, inops 
metaphorically, 'a beggar* as regards the possession of that 
contentment which is alone true riches. For the oxymoron 
of. 11. 35. 

30. et segetis...] '(these) and a harvest that never fails 
its promise are a happier lot unknown to the brilliant lord of 
fertile Africa.' 

fallit] is, according to Horace's practice, in the singular 
after fides with which beatior also agrees, though both words 
apply equally to purae ... paucorum : fallit beatior would be 
in Greek \av0dvei ovaa oX/ftwrlpa, the non-existence of a 
present part, of the verb ' to be ' making Latin somewhat less 
clear in such cases ; the literal rendering is ' escapes his notice 
(being) happier in its lot.' 

For segetis fides cf. 1. 30 n. Africa was one of the princi- 
pal districts on which Borne relied for its supplies of corn. 

33. Galabrae] Od. 2. 6. 14. Horace says that the honey 
produced near Tarentum rivals that of Hymettus (nonHymetto 
meUa decedunt). 

34. Laestrygonia] Lamus king of the Laestrygones is 
said to have founded Formiae. See next Ode. 

35. languescit] 1 grows mellow.' pinguia= 'rich,* 'thick.' 

37. ixnportuna pauperies] certainly not the o&kofUrrj Tevlrj 
' baneful poverty ' of Hesiod, which Orelli compares : it is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the Ode to speak of 'baneful 
poverty.' pauperies (see 2. 1 n.) by itself does not mean 
•poverty,' but 'humble circumstances'; when however your 
circumstances get to be so humble that they are continually 
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eattsing you annoyances and vexations, then yon have importuna 
pauperies 1 the worry of not having enough/ which is exactly 
what H. says he is free from. He would have called himself 
1 poor * pauper, but with him pauperies was not importuna. 

39. contractor. porrigam] Notice the rhetorical effect of 
the apparent opposites 4 by contracting... I shall extend. 1 For 
the sentiment cf. the proverb magnum vectigal est parsimonia, 
and also— noting the difference — 1 Tim. 6. 6, Am 8$ vopurfiot 
lUyat rj €wr£f}eta fiera avrapicelas* 

40. vectigalla] are strictly taxes on things carried [vecta) f 
'import duties.' 

41. quam si...] 'than if I made the Mygdonian plains one 
unbroken estate with the kingdom of A.' continuare is 'to 
make continuous' or ' unbroken' (eontinuus = ' holding on to 
each other'); hence, when a person makes two adjacent estates 
into one, he is said continuare 'to extend the one with the 
other ', so here Horace speaks of ' extending the kingdom of 
A. with, i.e. by adding to it, the M. fields.' Of. Livy 34. 4, 
cupido agros continuandi. 

Alyattes was son of Croesus. Horace forms the gen. as 
from Alyatte'us. Mygdonia was a district of Asia Minor W. 
of Bithynia. 

48. bene est, cvd]=bene est ei, cui 'well is it with hi™ to 
whom Providence . . . ' 

ODE xvn. 

'Aelius, thou descendant of old Lamus (for your ancestors 
the Lamiae are said to have received their name from that old 
king who founded Formiae), to-morrow the raven predicts we 
shall have a storm, so get in some dry wood at once and make 
ready for enjoying the day in the house.' 

L. Aelius Lamia was praefectus urbi B.C. 82, and Ode 1. 26 
is also addressed to him. No doubt the family laid claim to a 
descent from the Lamus mentioned by Homer Od. 10. 81, 
iflHofAarn V Uofieada Adfiov altrb irroTdedpop | T7j\cirv\6y Acuorpv- 
yovlm** Such claims to connection with prehistoric heroes 
were common, cf. the alleged descent of the gens Julia from 
lulus, and see Yirg. Aen. 5. 117—124. The Lamiae are spoken 
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of by Juvenal, 4. 154 {hec aocuit LomuirMin coed* ■kk&rUi) in a 
way which shews that the family was considered a very distin- 
guished one: the long parenthesis therefore (11. 2 — 8) referring 
to the birth of Lamia seems perfectly natural, especially in an 
Ode which is obviously purely complimentary, the rest of it 
merely supplying an imaginary reason for addressing Lamia 
at all. OreUi and Wiokham sea a moral purpose in the Ode, 
as though Lamia were a gloomy man who needed urging to 
cheerfulness : such a supposition seems however gratuitous. 

2. nine] a Lamo, 1 from him ' ; so wide frequently =* from 
whom.' Ot Od. 1. 12. 17. 

et prtores...et nepotum] OrelH seems right in saying that 
priores refers to the prehistoric Lamiae whose existence would 
have to be inferred to fill up the gap between Lamus and the 
first of their descendants (nepotum) whose name was to be 
found in historic records (memores fastos) : priores there- 
fore =' the earlier.' The word fasti would apply either to 
puhHo or private records such as genealogies ana the like. 

5. duds] This is the reading of all mss. The emendation 
ducit, the stop after fastos being removed and' genus becom- 
ing the nom. before ducit, would make the sentence much 
smoother, the sudden change to direct personal address in 
duds in the middle of the parenthesis being very harsh, and 
the sense, ' since your ancestors sprung from Lamus, you are 
dosoended from the founder of Formiae,' none of the best. , 

dt*cw=' derive': the word is strictly used of drawing out 
a thread, here of drawing out his line of ancestry. 

7. at innantem.. .] ' and to have possessed the Liris where it 
floats amid the coasts of Mariea, lords of a broad domain.' The 
Liris (Garigliano) flows into the sea through the marshes of 
Minturnae ; it is to these marshes that Horace refers as Marx- 
eae Httora, Mariea being a local goddess, and the Liris being 
admirably described as 'floating amid them' because of its 
slow lazy movement through the level marshy district. Cf. Od. 
1. 81. 7, nee rura quae Liris quieta \ mordet aqua^ taeUurnus 
asnms. 

9. late tyrannus] An adverb may qualify a noun when 
the noun has, as here, a strong verbal forces 1 widely ruling.' 
Cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 21, populum late regem*=late regentem. 
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Kills nemus. . .sternet] ' will strew the grove with leaves.' 

10. inutili] Added to make clearer the contrast between 
the oheerlessness out of doors and the good cheer within* 
viUor alga was proverbial, cf. Sat. 2. 5. 8. Virg. Eel. 7. 49. 

12. augur] From avis and gar the root of garrio, yrjp&w, 
'to cry, 1 = 'one who prophesies from the utterance of birds.' 
Here the raven is called augur as giving the * augury.* Cf. 
27. 10. 

13. annosa] According to a fragment of Hesiod, hvia 
rot £w« yeveas \ai(4pv£a KOpwvjf | av8p£v y^uvrtvp. 

dum potls] so. est 'while it is possible.' potis is an inde- 
clinable adjective found in Virg. and Lucr. ; most uss. give 
*potes,' but perhaps the rarer word is for that reason more 
likely to be right. 

Genlum mero curaMs] 'you shall refresh (or •cheer') your 
soul with wine.' Such phrases as se, se ipsum, corpus, cutem, 
pellicular^ curare are common, and always imply 'taking con- 
siderable or special care of the thing mentioned especially in 
the way of procuring enjoyment : Horace invents the phrase 
genium curare on the analogy of these. Genius (see Diet.) is 
a sort of spiritual alter ego which is born (cf. gigno, genitus) 
and perishes along with each of us, and shares all our joys and 
sorrows : it is described at length Epist. 2. 2. 188. 

poroo bimestrl] 'a sucking-pig.' For the dish see Lamb, 
Essays of Elia. 

16. operum solutls] ' taking holiday from work.' By an 
extension of the use of the partitive genitive adjectives or 
words implying 4 freedom' or 'cessation' from anything are 
allowed to take a genitive. Cf. 27. 69; see Lat. Prim. § 135. 

ODE XYHI. 

An Ode to Faunus as the god of the country, praying that 
he will protect the poet who reverences him, and describing the 
celebration of his festival. 

4 alumnls] 'nurslings,' 'the young of the flocks.' 
alumnus is really the present participle passive of alo, the termi- 
nation being the same which appears in Gk. as -ofievos, of. 
Vertumrtus, Terminus, femina, antenna. 

6. si...] 'if at the year's fulfilment a tender kid is sacri- 
ficed (to thee)...' The use of si is common in supplication; 
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the favour is only asked if something has been done to deserve 
it, si however expressing no real doubt; but it rather being' 
assumed that something has been so done. 

.pleno anno, when the full time year by year comes round 
for thy festival. I think Orelli's explanation of pleno as 
=ad finem vergenti, 'coming to its end, 1 because the Faunalia 
were on the Nones of December, puts a needlessly forced mean- 
ing on pleno. Any yearly festival would recur pleno anno 
no matter at what time of the year it was, of. 22. 6, per exactos 
annos. 

si must be repeated before both desunt m&fumat. 

7. craterae] dat. in agreement with sodali, the bowl 
being called * Venus' mate.' The forms cratera, ae, fern, 
and crater, is, masc. are both found, the Gk. being Kprjnjp 
Kprjrrjpos, from Keparvvfii,— * a mixing bowl.' 

10. Ubl] 1 in thine honour,' so too 1. 14. 

13. inter au daces...] The introduction of the miraculous 
element here into the account of the village festivities seems to 
us inharmonious, but perhaps Horace is reproducing a belief or 
saying current among country people about the festival. 

14. spargit...] For the leaves falling in December, cf. 
Epod. 2. 5, December... silvis honorem decutit. 

15. gaudet.. .] ' the delver delights to have thrice stamped 
On his foe the earth.' Horace wishes to bring before us the 
picture of a rustic who has just brought down his foot after the 
execution (cf. the perfect pepulisse) of a pas-de-seul, and stands 
exulting in his performance: the epithet invisam admirably 
suggests how clumsy that performance had been by describing 
it as * a vengeance on the earth.' 

For the perfect pepulisse see 4. 51 n. Ter because there 
was a triple beat in the dance. CI Od. 4. 1. 23, in morem 
Salium ter quatient humum. 

ODE XIX. 

An Ode written on Murena being elected an Augur. It is 
assumed that a feast is to be given, and that Telephus has 
been elected to be 'master of the feast'; Horace begins by 
reproaching him with discussing curious antiquarian points 
and saying not a word about arrangements for the banquet 
(11. 1 — 8), and then by a sudden dramatic change plunges into 
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an account of the feast, ' What ho ! slave, fill up to the health 
of the new augur. There are various rules for drinking ; we 
may drink much or little. (To-night however we know what 
we will do, for) we mean to have a rouse: strike up the music, 
scatter roses, let the neighbours hear the riot, while Rhode 
is by your side, Telephus, Glycera by mine.' 

Murena is probably the same man to whom Od. 2. 10 is ad- 
dressed: his full name was A. Terentius Varro Murena and 
his sister Terentia was wife of Maecenas. He joined the con- 
spiracy of Fannius Capio, b.c. 22, and was put to death. 

i 

1. Inacfco.] Inachus was the first long of Argos, Oodrus 
was the last king of Athens and sacrificed himself for his 
country. 

3. genus Aead] *the family of Aeacus'; Zeus, Aeaous, 
Peleus, Achilles, Neoptolemus is the list. 

4. narras...taceB] Notice the two contrasted clauses put 
side by side without any adversative particle such as * but.' 

sacro Ilio] The'IXios JpiJ of Homer. 

5. Chium] Of the Greek wines imported by the Romans 
the Chian and Lesbian were most celebrated. Cf. Epod. 9. 34, 
et Chia vina aut Lesbia. 

6. mercemur] ' we are to buy': the direct question, which 
is represented by mercemur in indirect question, may have 
been either mercamurt or mercemur 9 Either would be correct, 
but the latter more usual. Gf. caream, 1. 8. 

Notice that the verb is in the plural : the feast is to be a 
Setuvw dvo <rvftfki\wv (see Lidd. and Scott, s.v. av/m^oXy)) where 
every one contributed his portion, * paid his shot ' ; one would 
pay for the wine, one would provide baths, another lend his 
house, and so on. 

quia aquaxn...] 'who warms the bath': a hot bath was 
frequently taken before dinner. 

7. quota] so. hord, ' at what hour ': the usual hour for 
dinner was the ninth. 

8. Paellgnis frlgoribus] 'Pelignian cold, 1 i.e. such as was 
common in that mountainous country. 

taces is parallel to and contrasted with narras, 1. 3, 
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and is the main sentence to which the indirect questions which 
have preceded are subordinate. 

9. lunae...puer] 'Fill up, slave, to the moon.' I take 
hmae to be a simple variety of the ordinary possessive geni- 
tive, the word vinum being understood, * pour out wine of the 
new moon 1 meaning * pour out wine to be drunk in honour of 
the new moon.' Cf. 8. 13, 8ume...cyathos amici sospitis, 'take 
cups of your friend's safety '=' take cups in honour of your 
friend's safety,' cf. Theoc. 14. 18, iTixeiffBou aicparor wrvos 
IjdeX 1 Jfeaoros, ' to pour in wine of whoever each wished, • i.e. 
4 in honour of whoever....' 

10. augurls] for derivation see 17. 12, for an account of 
the collegium or 'guild' of augurs, see Class. Diet. 

11. trlbus aut novem...] 'with three or nine ladles 
is the drink mingled appropriately.' It was the duty of the 
'master of the feast' (magister or arbiter bibendi, Od. 2. 7. 27, 
dpXvrpLK\tyos 9 St John 2. 9), to settle in what proportion the 
wine for drinking (pocula) should be mixed with water, and 
Horace here recites for the benefit of this personage what is 
evidently an adage or .saying on the subject As twelve cyathi 
make a sextarius, it is supposed that the rule was 3 of wine to 
9 of water, or 9 of wine to 3 of water : at any rate such is the 
judgment of -the editors, whose learning perhaps is superior 
to their taste, for how wine which was palatable with the 
addition of three times its own bulk of water could be drinkable 
when mixed with a third of its own bulk of water, I cannot 
conceive. Now in the Gk. proverb which is always quoted with 
regard to drinking (Plaut. Stieh. 5. 4. 24, vide quot eyathos 
bibimus ?...cantio est Graeca: ij vivre Tire 17 rpC 17 pi) rirrapa) 
there is no mention of any proportion, but only of the number 
cf cyathi to be drunk apparently with each bumper (fpoeulum), 
and certainly were it not for the word miscentur the same 
explanation would be given here, viz.: 'three or nine cyathi 
make a good bumper, ' to drink that is to each of the toasts 
that have been just mentioned, the cyathi being of course taken 
from the mixing-bowl {crater) which would be standing by with 
the wine ready mixed in it: moreover such a rendering gives a 
good meaning to cyathi, for these small ladles (containing say 
a wine-glass) would be useful in filling a single goblet, useless 
in compounding the large common crater; the sense too suits 
admirably with the next lines, the ' big bumper' being for the 
vates attonitus, the small one for those who worshipped the 
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Graces, whereas according to the common rendering the poor 
bard is condemned to drink wine almost without any water, a 
practice which the Romans and Greeks considered as barbarous 
as we should think it to drink dry brandy. For these reasons I 
strongly prefer not to lay stress on the word miscentur, and to 
explain not -of the proportion of wine to water, but of the 
mmb&r of cyathi which are poured into (and so ' mingled ' in) 
each bumper, the duty of the 'master of the feast ' being to fix 
the size not the strength of the bumper. 

12. «ftwmm<na is from its position clearly to be taken predica- 
tively as I have done. Orelli explains it as=* full', 'contain- 
ing good measure, 1 an explanation which with the usual method 
of taking the passage gives no sense. 

14. attonitus vates] ( a frenzied bard.' For Bacchus in 
connection with poetic inspiration, see 8. 7 n. 

16. rlxarum metuens] cf. 24. 22, metuens dUerius viri= 
* fearful of.' This gen. is very common with pres. participles 
used adjectively, e.g. sciens, patiens, amans, appetens. 

18. Insanlre luvat] For the connection of thought see 
Introduction ; ' it is our pleasure to hold mad revel.' 

BerecynUae tibiae] Berecyntus was a mountain in Phrygia 
on which Cybele was worshipped; in her orgiastic rites, which 
were well known at Borne, the exciting music of the pipe was 
especially used. 

20. pendet] ' hangs,' i.e. idle, on its peg. 
22. audiat...] 'let the churl Lyons hear our mad up- 
roar.' 

24. et vidua...] 'and our fair neighbour ill-fitted for 
aged Lycus.' It would seem that Lycus had a wife or mistress 
who was young and pretty, and who, Horace suggests, will be 
as much amused with overhearing them as Lycus will be 
annoyed. 

25. spissa...] 'Thee bright with clustering locks, thee 
Telephus beautiful as the pure star of evening.' Notice the 
repetition of Lycus — Lyco to express contempt, and of U...te 
to express admiration, and see 3. 48 n. 

26. tempesttva] lit. 'seasonable,' ie. suited to yon by 
her youth (cf. on the other hand turn habilit) and inferentially 
by her charms, lentus = ' slow-consuming. ' 
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curb* oft the beautiful Nearchtu 
lu park* ^foa carr 3^ n 8 on * ^ er cubs from 

1* ' ^ Tr ^he'co aie i° pors^t and the combat over 

* ***^!f- 8°°° ^}bx*B& sa ke> for whose sake you both 
* t *pt<tf 1 * 6etC0m tti standfl carelesfll y indifferent to 

fllloj ^ ore commonl y JP<m*Ho j>o*t = ' after by 

- atd* ' * jfe&rchum] Notice the simplicity and strength of 
k (P^- 'eg expressive of the ease and power with which 

she L^jda certamen] 4 a cognate accusative characterising 
7. ^ oof the last sentence by giving its result/ Wick- 
ibe to^gbe comes to reseek Nearchus (a coming, which in- 
oJ ^ identical with) a mighty combat.' Cf. Virg. Aen. 
rol VSa pars ingenti tubiere feretro, triste minUterium 1 some 
6- ^ted the bier — sad office. 1 The construction is well known 
^reek &b 'the accusative in apposition to the sentence, 1 e.g. 
Wiirn* *r ( b' u f ev t MereXty \vvijv Tucpav, 'let us kill Helen 
(a killing, which will be) a bitter grief to Menelaus. 

grande...] 'a mighty contest whether the prize fall to 
thee or rather to her.' utrum is to be supplied before tibi ; 
it is frequently omitted, cedere with the dative has very 
commonly ^ the sense of 1 coming into a person's posses- 
sion,' ' falling to his share. 1 maior is used somewhat loosely, 
but perfectly clearly; the literal rendering 'whether more of 
the prize pass to thee or her/ is of course impossible. Orelli 
reads maior an ilia— ' or she be superior/ which makes the 
stanza end with a very weak and awkward clause and gives 
a very unusual sense to maior. 

9. Interim, dum. . .] Note carefully that dum goes with both 
the contrasted clauses tu promU and haec acuit, fertwr being 
the main verb. In Latin (see 19. 3. n.) contrasted clauses' 
being simply put side by side often cause difficulty to begin- 
ners, though here the contrast is made comparatively olear by 
the addition of the pronouns tu, haec; in Greek it would 
be still clearer, for we should have cri> fih and iieelyri Si : in 
English we must insert a word; 1 meantime, while you take 
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out... (and) she wets her dreadful fangs, the judge of the com- 
bat is said....' 

Note also the skill in word-painting with which Horace 
almost brings before our eyes this group of three figures, the 
combatants on either side in the foreground, Nearchus behind 
in the centre. 

11. nudo] pictorial, palmam, i. e. the prize of victory; 
a branch of palm was carried by victors in the Grecian games, 
and the custom was introduced at Borne, b. o. 290. 

15. quails] 'such as,' i.e. 'beautiful as.' For Nireua see 
H. 2. 673, 

Ntpeus, os MtXXwros a^p vt6 Tkior rj\0€v 
tQ>v akkw Aavawv fief c^vfiova HyXelwa. 
aquosa] the Homeric To\wrida£ t Tennyson's ' many-foun- 
tained.' 

16. raptus] 'the youth carried off,' i.e. Ganymedes. 

ODE XXI. 

An Ode supposed to be addressed to an amphora on the 
occasion of the poet's entertaining Corvinus. 'Come down, 
thou flagon, that art of the same age with myself; to-day 
the visit of Corvinus bids us produce our mellower vintages. 
Philosopher though he be he will not despise thee: even 
ancient Cato's sternness warmed with wine. Thou dost arouse 
the wits, thou dost bring to light hidden wisdom, thou dost 
give hope to the anxious and strength to the weak : with thy 
aid the feast shall last till dawn. 1 

M. Valerius Messala Corvinus (see Class. Diet.) fought with 
Brutus andCassius at Philippi, b. c. 42, and subsequently joined 
Antony, but about b. c. 36 went over to Augustus. He was 
distinguished as an orator and author, and was, along with 
Maecenas and Pollio, one of the chief patrons of literature. 

1. o nata...] For the method of marking the age of wine 
see 8. 10 — 12 notes. Horace was born B.C. 65, the consul 
referred to being L. Manlius Torquatus, cf. Epod. 13. 6, tu 
vina Torquato move \ consule pressa meo. 

P. H. III. 8 
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2. seu...sive...seu...seu] Before he produces the amphora, 
Horace muses half philosophically, half humorously, over the 
undefined potency for good or evil that lurks within it. 

4. pia testa] For pius see 11. 80 n. Observe carefully 
the position of the two words between facilem and somnum, 
and the subtle humour of the epithet at once appears: then 
and then only does the wine-jar fulfil the natural duty or law of 
its being (this being the exact meaning of pin*) when it brings 
easy and peaceful slumber. 

Wiokham remarks that the words pia testa are 'inserted 
in a place where they are intended to exert their influence on 
the whole stanza,' and explains the Btanza in accordance with 
that view: to my mind the position of the words positively 
limits the force of the epithet pia to the words between which 
it is so carefully placed, facilem and somnum. 

5. quocunque...] 'on whatever account thou guardest the 
chosen Massic.' These words sum up the various possibili- 
ties of 11. 2 — 4, preparatory to the introduction of the main 
verb. 

quocunque nomine cannot be taken as referring to the name 
of the consul stamped on the jar, as that has been mentioned 
1. 1, nor to th? name of the wine, as it is specially called 

* Massio ' : it is imperative therefore to take the words in the 
somewhat unusual sense of 4 on whatever account,' 'for what- 
ever purpose.' As in a ledger the name of the person whose 
'account' follows is placed at the head of each page, nomen 
is frequently used for 'an account'; then it is used more 
generally of the 1 account ' in which anything is held, the 

* purpose' or * object' it is considered to serve, especially in the 
phrase eo nomine, e.g. Cic. ad Div. 14. 3, ep nomine sum Dyr~ 
rhackii...ut audiam 'on purpose that I may hear'; and see 
Diet. 

lectum= 4 choice,' as frequently: Orelli and Wickham both 
give 'gathered' (lego, 'to gather'), an epithet more applicable 
to grapes than wine, and certainly without meaning here, as 
in no case do quocunque nomine and tectum go together, for 
Horace is not speaking of the purpose for which the grapes 
were gathered, but of that for which .the jar guards (servos) 
the wine. 

7. descends] From the apotheca, see 6. 10 n. For lan- 
yuidiora cf. languescit, 16. 35. 
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8. promo='I bring forth,* so de-mo, 'I take off,' co-mo, 
'I put together,' su-mo, 'I put apart.' 

9. quamquam...] 'steeped though he be in Socratio lore.' 
madet is used intentionally, madere' and madidus being con- 
stantly used of drunkenness. Socratici sermones specially 
refers to the dialogues of Plato, but also has the general 
meaning of * philosophic arguments ' of the sort to which 
Socrates gave the first impetus. 

10. horridus] 'like a boor' or ( churl': the word also re- 
calls the * ragged,' 'unkempt' appearance ostentatiously affected 
by many philosophers then as now. See Mayor, Juv. 14. 
12 n. 

11. prisci] 'ancient,' not so much because of his actual anti- 
quity (he died B.C. 149) as because of his life-long battle on 
behalf of ancient manners, ancient customs, in fact every thing 
that aided to form the ancient Boman 'manliness' (see virtus, 
1. 12). priscus nearly always has the double meaning 'ancient 
and venerable': the person or thing to which it is applied must 
belong to the *good old times.' 

13. lene tonnentum] Oxymoron, 1 thou dost gently apply 
the rack to wits usually unyielding.' 

tonnentum (from torqueo), 'the twisting thing,' 'the rack,' 
that which makes the unwilling speak, ingenium durum 
expresses the character of a man who is hard, unyielding, taci- 
turn, who needs thawing, softening, exciting. 

15. curas et...] Wickham rightly calls attention to the 
fact that Lyaeus (Xvcuo?, Xvw, solvo) is 'the god who gives free- 
dom/ and says that therefore the whole sentence is = arcana 
consilia retegendo euros solvis, explaining that 'as cares seem 
heavy when brooded over so they seem subjects for mirth when 
discussed over wine.' 

18. viresque et addls...] que joins the two clauses, et 
the two nouns vires and cornua. The horn being the sym- 
bol of strength, vires and cornua are almost synonymous. 
Cf. for the phrase Ovid A. A. 1. 1. 239, tunc pauper cornua 
sumit, and 1 Sam. 2. 1, 'mine horn is exalted in the Lord.' 

19. neque lratos...] 'trembling neither at the angry dia- 
dems of kings.' Note the hypallage. apex is strictly the 
pointed top of a flamen's cap. It is here however (cf. Od. 1. 
34. 14) used as = tiara or diadema, something worn as a token 
of kingly power : the Bomans having abolished kings had no 
native word for a 'kingly crown. ' 

8—2 
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21. te...] 'thee Liber and, if she come gladly, Venus, and 
the Graces loath to undo their bond, and living lanterns shall 
lead on until....' 

solvere is the epexegetio inf. after segues, see 11. 3 n. 
The Graces are represented as sisters who never separate. For 
vivae cf. vigiles lucernae, 8. 14. 

ODE xxn. 

A poetical inscription to be placed on a pine overhanging 
his Sabine homestead which he dedicates to Diana with the 
promise of a yearly sacrifice. 

2. quae...] 'thou that thrice summoned dost hearken to 
women in their travail and save from death.' 

The invocation of Diana fApre/uis) as the goddess who saves 
women in childbirth (v. Lidd. ana Scott, s.v. Etkddvia) is 
Greek : the Bomans usually invoked Juno Lucina. 

4. diva triformls] In heaven Luna, on earth Diana, in 
hell Hecate. Diana was originally the feminine counterpart 
of the male divinity Dianus or Janus, the pair appearing under 
many synonyms, Phoebus and Phoebe, Sol and Luna, Diana 
and Apollo. 

5. tua] predicative: 'let the pine be thine.' 

6. per exactos annos] Cf. 18. 5 n. 

quam...donem] 'so that I may present it,' in connection 
with tua esto. 

7. obliquum meditantis lctum] 'practising its sidelong 
blow': the boar is a young one just trying its powers, medi- 
tor=pe\€Tdw. Boars strike with their tusks from the side. 
Cf. Horn, doxpu ai<T<rovre> 'rushing sideways', of two boars. 



ODE XXIII. 

'Pray on the new moon, Phidyle, and offer your simple 
sacrifices to the Lares, and then all shall be well with your 
farm. Costly and numerous victims are for priestly rites : they 
have nothing to do with you and your humble worship of the 
gods.' 
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Phidyle (cf. <f>eld&r6cu) is taken as the type of a 'thrifty' 
country housewife. 

1. caelo...] 'if you shall have raised towards heaven up- 
turned hands.' The most ancient, and perhaps most natural, 
attitude of prayer was standing with hands uplifted and up- 
turned to heaven. Cf. II. 8. 177, \aol 8 fyfravTo, Beoun U 
Xeipas aveoxov, Virg. Aen. 4. 205, Iovem manibus supplex orasse 
supinis, 1 Tim. 2. 8, 1 will therefore that men pray everywhere,. 
lifting up holy hands. 

2. nascente Luna] For the celebration of the day of the new 
moon, vovfA-qvla, cf. 1 Sam. 20. 5, 1 Chron. 23. 31. 

3. noma fruge] * with this year's corn' : hornus = horinus, 
wpwos : an offering of the firstfruits of the harvest is meant. 

5. pestilentem Africum] 'the deadly African wind. 1 The 
reference is to the hot Sirocco wind which blows from the 
deserts of Africa in the autumn, and renders that period of the 
year especially unhealthy. Cf. Sat. 2. 6. 19, plumbeus Auster \ 
Auctumnu8que gravis Libitinae quaestus acerbae. 

For sentlet='feel to its cost,' see 5. 36 n. 

6. sterilem rubiginexn] 'the blighting mildew.' Orelli 
spells robigo against the authority of the mss., and contrary to 
the meaning of the word, 'rust,' from rubeo, 

7. alumni] See 18. 4 n. 

8. pomlfero...] 'the sickly season when autumn yields her 
fruits,' see 1. 5 n. 

pomifer annus = autumn, as Epod. 2. 29, a. hibernus = 
winter, Virg. Aen. 6. 311, frigidus a. =the cold portion of the 
year. 

9. Algldo] a mountain in Latium: devota=' doomed, 
destined for sacrifice.' 

13. cervlce] 'with blood from its neck.' 

14. tentare] 'to besiege,' 'attack,' as though the favour of 
the gods were only to be won with effort and expense. So too 
Od. 2. 18. 12, deos lacesso. Translate: 'You have no need to 
besiege (heaven) with sacrifice of many sheep, you who crown 
your tiny gods with rosemary.' parvos deos=parva deorum 
simulacra, and though no doubt in strict grammar the words 
are governed by both tentare and c<mmantem % yet they really 
only go with eoronantem, deos alone being mentally supplied 
after tentare. 
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17. immunis...] There are two difficulties (1) as to the 
meaning of immunis, (2) as to the case of sumptuosa. 

Orelli renders immunis as 1 guiltless,' and sumptuosa as 
an abL thus giving the sense : 'if a guiltless hand has touched 
the altar, then it has appeased the angry Penates with duteous 
meal and crackling salt, not more persuasive (i.e. and it 
will not be more persuasive, futura being understood after 
blandior) with a costly victim.' The sentiment thus ex- 
pressed is lofty — perhaps too lofty for the context, and may be 
compared with Psalm 60. 13: 'Will I eat the flesh of Jbulls, or 
drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving and 
pay thy vows unto the most High.' But on the other hand (1) 
immunis (from in and munus) originally meant * without a duty 
or 'burden,' 'free from taxation,' 'free' ; it then was frequently 
used in poetry with a gen.: e.g. immunis belli, scelerum, caedis, 
= 'free from.' Horace only uses it without a gen. in two 
passages (Od. 4. 12. 23 and Epist. 1. 14. 33) besides this, and in 
both these it has the distinct sense of 'without a gift,' and it 
is pure assumption to render immunis here as if it were= 
immunis scelerum 'guiltless.' (2) It is more than doubtful 
whether non blandior moUivit can be put for mollivit non 
blandior {futura) \ the utmost the words can mean is 'it was 
not more persuasive when it appeased.' 

The other rendering is 4 Though your hand has touched the 
altar without a gift, yet not more persuasively has a costly victim 
appeased the Penates than your duteous meal and crackling 
salt.' The objections to this are, that instead of a lofty general 
sentiment we have a comparatively simple remark to Phidyle, 
that in 1. 20 she is spoken of as offering a gift of 'meal and 
salt ' (though it may be answered that so small an offering was 
not a real munus, being symbolical rather than real) and lastly 
that Horace would not tolerate the short last syllable in sump- 
tuo8& (for which however see 5. 17 n. and remark that the line 
is faultless to the ear). 

On the whole I consider this second rendering unattractive 
but necessary. Orelli sacrifices the laws of language to make 
a fine stanza out of a commonplace one. 

There is a third possibility viz. to take immunis — ' gift- 
less 1 and sumptuosa as abl., for which see Wickham. 

20. tore pio et sallente mica] i.e. the mola salsa, a mix- 
ture of meal and salt either sprinkled on the head of the victim 
or offered, as here, by itself on the altar. 'mica' is a 'grain' 
or 'crumb' of anything, here of salt, as every Roman who had 
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seen the mola saha would at once understand ; talieitte = 
4 sputtering ' or 1 crackling,' i. e. when thrown on the fire. 

ODE XXIV. 

* Wealth and palaces avail nothing; when once inevitable 
Fate dooms thee, thou canst not escape death. Far better (than 
oar luxury and license) the life of the wild nomads, simple it is 
true but virtuous and pure. Whoever would save Rome must 
have the courage to curb the license of the day and so win 
fame for after ages, since in his own age alas he will not, for 
we hate merit. Nor will words avail; stern and strong re- 
pression is needed now, when men scour the world for wealth, 
when poverty is great disgrace to be avoided by any means, 
even by guilt. O let us dedicate to heaven or fling into the 
sea our gems and jewels and gold ; let us root out the evil t and 
begin by training the rising generation more roughly than we 
do now, when the noble youth is more at home with the dice- 
box than on horseback, and fathers cheat even a partner or a 
guest in their haste to make a fortune for their heir. So 
wealth ever grows but never satisfies.' 

In its general purpose the Ode may be compared with Odes 
1 — 6, and especially Ode 6. 

1. lntactis...] Arabia Felix or Sabaea was celebrated for 
its rare and precious perfumes, and is therefore always spoken 
of as 'wealthy.' Cf. Od. 1. 29. 2, beatti Arabum gazis, 1 Kings 
10. 1 and Psalm 62. 15, 'Unto him shall be given of the gold of 
Arabia.' intactis because hitherto 'unrifled' by the Romans. 

2. divitls Indlae] Cf. Od. 1. 31. 6, aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
Milton, Par. Lost 2. 2, 'the wealth of Ormus or of Ind.' The 
East generally was the Eldorado of the ancients. 

3. caementls...] 'although with building material you 
seize on....' Cf. 1. 33 — 38 and notes. 

4. Tyrrhenum...] For Apulicum many mss. give Ponti- 
cum and some publicum. Ponticum gives no sense, as no 
Roman would be spoken of as ''seizing on the Euxine with his 
villas.' The reading publicum necessitates the alteration of 
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Tyrrhenian, and Monro adopts Lachmann's suggestion of ter> 
renum an extremely rare word. said to = 'earth,' the use of 
which, by a writer so particular in his choice of words as 
Horace in the Odes, seems incredible. The text as it stands is 
clear and good; the Etrurian and Apulian coasts were the 
natural places where the Romans would build villas. 

5. si flglt] 'yet if dread Necessity drives her adamantine 
nails into the topmost roof, (then) thou shalt neither free thy 
soul from fear nor thy life from the snares of death/ 

For figlt see 16. 26 n. and for Necessitas 1. 14 n. In Od. 
1. 35. 17 — 19 we have also a picture of Necessity, who is repre- 
sented as carrying in her hand clavos trabales (great nails 
such as would be used in fastening beams), and an Etruscan 
mirror from Perugia has on it a figure of Destiny (Athrpa= 
Atropos) fixing a nail, the 'nail* being clearly symbolical of 
that which is fixed and immutable. It would seem plain there- 
fore that when the rich man has laid his foundations, and 
reared his palace, Necessity is represented as alighting on the 
roof and there planting a nail as a sign and symbol that the 
rich man and all his riches are not exempt from the terror of 
her universal sway (cf. St Luke 12. 16 — 21). 

Some would take vertex as =' head' (as Od. 1. 1. 36) and 
explain of 'the heads of those who tower above their neigh- 
bours, 1 and so Conington renders : 

'Let Necessity but drive 
Hef wedge of adamant into that proud head, 

Vainly battling will you strive 
To 'scape Death's noose, or rid your soul from dread/ 
Truly with * a wedge of adamant ' in his head the poor wretch 
would have little need to care whether he was hanged after- 
wards or not. 

8. mortis laquels] Cf. Ps. 18. 5, 'the snares of death pre- 
vented me'; also Prov. 14. 27. expedite = * to get the foot 
free,' 'to get free,' the opposite otimpedire. 

9. campestres] See 8. 24 n. 

10. quorum...] They lived in caravans like modern gipsies. 
Cf. Aesch. Prom. 709, 

2/ci50as 5* d^£« pofiddas, o£ irXexr&s <rr£yas 
ireddfHTioi vaXova hr €&k6k\ois ox<m*. 
rite =' after their custom': rigidi^* stern,' opposed to 
'loose/ 'licentious.' 
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12. immetata tngera] 'unmeasured acres': as -with them 
there was no private property there would be no need of 
boundary stones (termini) or land measurements of any kind ; 
the Romans on the other hand paid great attention to these 
things. See Diet. Ant. s.v. Agrimensores. 

liberas= 'free/ because, as the produce belonged to the 
whole tribe in common, none needed to purchase food. Caesar 
E.G. 4. 1 tells us that the Suevi, and Tacitus Germ. 26 that the 
German tribes still retained this undoubtedly primitive mode 
of cultivation. Caesar's words are : quotannis singula milia 
armatorum bellandi causa educunt. Reliqui qui domi manserunt 
se atque illos alunt. Hi rursus invicem anno post in armis 

sunt, Mi domi remanent neque longius remanere uno in loco 

incolendi causa licet. 

14. nec cultura...] Partly referring to the fact that, being 
a nomadic people, they never stayed beyond a year in one 
spot, partly to the practice of relieving (recreat) those who had 
done the work one year (defunctos laborious) by substitutes 
(vicarii) who had been meanwhile acting as combatants but 
who now had to take their fair turn (sors aequalis) of work. 
See quot. from Caes. above. 

16. vlcarius] (from vices) 'one who comes in turn,' 4 a sub- 
stitute': a * vicar ' was originally a minister appointed to do 
the work of a rectory of which the monks enjoyed the main 
revenues. See Blunt, Bef. in Eng. c. iv. 

18. privlgnis...] 4 the guiltless wife spares (i.e. treats with 
kindness) her motherless stepchildren.' Cic. frequently uses 
temperare in this sense, e.g. sociis, superatis hostibus, amicis 
temperare. The cruelty of stepmothers was proverbial. See 
Diet. 8. v. noverca, firjrpvia. 

19. dotata regit vlrum] The Soman poets frequently 
complain that rich wives often proved truly 4 better halves.' 
Cf. esp. Plaut. Aul. 3. 5. 60, and Mart. 8. 12, 

Uxorem quare locupletem ducere nolo, 
Quaeritis) uxori nubere nolo meae. 
21. dos] with magna. For metuens viri cf. 19. 16 n. 
* Chastity that shrinks from another's love, the marriage- tie 
being sure.' 

24. peccare] 4 to sin,' i.e. against chastity. awt= 4 or,' 
that is, if she do sin, 4 the wages is death.' Cf. the use of aut, 
12. 2. 
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26, implas] 'unhallowed' because domestic and so vio- 
lating the law of nature, tollere = * to do away with.' For 
the ' civil madness ' see 6. 13 n. 

27. si quaeret...] * if he shall desire to have "Father of 
the cities " inscribed beneath his statues.' The title of * Father' 
{pater or parens) seems to have been not unfrequently bestowed 
on benefactors by states and cities; so Cio. bids his brother 
deserve the title of 1 parens Asia*? and an actual inscription is 
extant referring to Augustus as parens coloniae. Moreover 
the designation pater patriae, which had been applied to 
Cicero, though only formally conferred on Augustus as a title 
b. o. 2, was no doubt frequently applied to him before. 

80. quatenus] 'in as far as/ 'since/ explaining post- 
genitU; ' he must trust to posterity for fame since...' 

81. virtutem...] ' since in our jealousy we hate living 
worth (and) regret it when removed from our gaze.' Note 
that invidi from its position goes with both the contrasted 
clauses. 

34. reddltur] 'is cut back/ 'pruned/ like a fruit tree 
which has been putting out rank useless growth. 

35. leges] See Od. 6, Introduction. 

87. pars] Cf . 8. 55 n. ' The portion of the globe fenced 
in with fiery heat.' ' inclusaf says Wickham, ' as if the heat 
were intended to bar it from human intrusion.' 

38. latus] So Od. 1. 22. 19, quod lotus mundi. 

40. horrlda] Supply si from L 86, and also before 
magnum, L 42. Horace elsewhere (Od. 1. 8) speaks of the 
commercial enterprise of sailors and shipowners as a flying 
in the face of Providence, who meant the sea for a means of 
separation not communication. 

. 42. magnum...] (if) 'poverty (being, or being considered) 
a great disgrace urges men to do and endure anything, and 
quits the steep path of virtue.' 

48. quidvls] i.e. any act of guilt, cf. vavovpyos, 'one 
who does anything/ ' a villain.' deserere, which is Bentley's 
conjecturo for deserit, would be simpler but less forcible: 
poverty not only bids men quit the path of virtue, but actually 
quits it in the pursuit of wealth. Virtue is called ardua, 'dwell- 
ing on high/ because difficult of attainment. 

45. In Capltolium] as a votive offering, quo clamor... 
faventium, i. e. as in a triumphal procession. 



I 
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48. Inutile] Possibly not merely ' useless/ but, by litotes, 
= * deadly.' 

49. summi...] 'the cause of crowning guilt.' materies 
is the original stuff from which anything is subsequently 
fashioned (the Gk. v\t), cf. * materials,' * matter'), then the 
' source,' * cause, ' of anything. 

60. si bene paenltet] * if we are heartily sorry.' 

51. eradenda...] Two processes are mentioned, first a 
cleansing process, a getting rid of the old effeminate vices, 
secondly the substitution of vigorous virtues in their place. 

52. elementa] = oroixei*, * the alphabet,' * rudiments,' 1 first 
beginnings.' Note the antithesis of tenerae and asperioribus : 
both adjectives are illustrated by the antithetical pursuits in 
the next lines. 

54. nesdt...] 'Untaught the high-born youth cannot sit 
a^ horse... more learned in playing with a Greek hoop, if you 
bid him, or...' 

56. ludere docUor sen...] lit. 'more learned in playing 
whether you bid him (play) with. . .or. ' 

57. Graeco trocho] Both words are used scornfully : the 
Greeks in Borne are constantly reproached as the purveyors of 
all that is luxurious, vicious and un-Boman. See esp. Juv. 
3. 58 — 125. trocho (=rpo'xy) * s designedly used, a Greek word 
for a Greek thing, cf. Juv. 3. 67, rusticm Me tutu sumit treche- 
dipna, Quirine, | et ceromatico/er* niceteria collo. 

58. legibus] The particular laws are unknown. cnm= 
' since,' i. e. nor is it wonderful ' since.' 

60. consortem sodum] ' his partner in business.' son — 
•capital': consors one who joins capital with another. 

62. scilicet...] Summing up the whole purport of the 
Ode : ' Yes truly insatiate wealth ever grows ; and yet some- 
thing is ever wanting to the defective fortune,' ie. the wealth- 
iest men are never quite satisfied, are never content, but 
always consider their fortune 'maimed,' 'mutilated,' and 
'defective,' for want of a something or other, they know not 
what. 

For improbae see 9. 22 n. 
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ODE XXV. 

An imitation of a Greek dithyramb, such as would be 
chanted at the altar of Dionysus. The poet represents him- 
self as inspired by Bacchus, but also suggests that his state of 
poetic exaltation is due to dwelling on Caesar's exploits, which, 
he says, he shall shortly celebrate with no mere mortal utter- 
ance as he f ollow8 in the train of the god. 

1. Bacche] For Bacchus as the god of 'inspiration' see 
8. 7 n. and Class. Diet. s.v. Dionysus. 

3. velox mente nova] ' hurried on with new inspiration': 

quibus antrls] Either local abl. = * in what caves?' or, 
which seems more poetical, the dat. = 1 by what caves shall I 
be heard?' 

6. aetermtm...] 4 essaying to set the glory of Caesar for 
ever amid the stars and the council of Jupiter. ' In mythology 
glorified beings of all sorts are represented as being rewarded 
with a place among the stars ; hence the phrase stelUs 
iMerere. meditam = ficXcrw is frequently used of poets 
1 conning over,' 'rehearsing,' 1 practising,' their compositions: 
hence meditam imerere... = i rehearsing the placing...,' i.e. 
rehearsing a poem on the deification of Caesar. Cf. Virg. Eel. 
1. 2, tenui Musam meditaris avena, imitated by Milton, Lyc. 
66, ' and strictly meditate the thankless Muse.' 

7. dicam...] ' Sublime, new, unsung as yet by other lips 
shall be my theme.' Notice the vigorous asyndeton (a-<rw- 
84v) by which the three adjectives are left without any con- 
nection. Orelli seems to take recens as a nom.=* fresh- 
inspired,' thus depriving the line of all force. 

8. non secus...libet] He compares his feelings as he is 
hurried along by stream and grove to those of a Bacchanal 
who stauds on a hill-top gazing over the valley of the Hebrus 
and snow-clad Thrace right away to Bhodope in the distance : 
the effect of the scene with both is to excite poetic feeling. 

The construction is probably non 8eciu...ut t though non 
secus is usually followed by ac; but Horace has aeque...ut> 
Od. 1. 16. 7, instead of aeque...ac. Others take ut..Mbet as 
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an exclamation, and considering the dithyrambic character 
of the Ode this is not impossible. 

9. Euias] a fern. adj. = * one who cries euo?,' the Bacchic 
cry; so Od. 2. 11. 17, Euius is put for Bacchus. 

11. pede barbaro lustratam] 'traversed by barbarous 
feet,' i.e. by the feet of Thracian Bacchanals. With the Greeks 
pdppapos (an imitative word =' a jabberer') simply meant one 
who did not speak Greek, a non-Greek, and the .Roman poets 
imitated this use employing the word frequently, as here, with 
no tinge of contempt, e. g. when Plautus wishes to say he has 
translated a Greek play into Latin he says Plautus vortit 
barbare. 

14. o Naladum potens] '0 Lord of the River- Nymphs.' 
Naiades = NaiaSes (vdca • to flow,' papa a stream). 

16. vertere] 'to upturn,' 'uproot.' Eur. Bacch. 1109 
describes this and other feats of the Bacchanals. 

17. humili modo] ' in lowly fashion.' 

18. dulce...] « a joyous hazard is it, King of the Wine- 
press, to follow the god who garlands....' 

For periculum cf. B. 20. 131, xaXeiroi 8i Seol <f>alpe<r0at 
ivapycts and Judges 13. 22, 1 And Manoah said unto his wife, 
We shall surely die, because we have seen God.' 

Lenaeus — X-qvatos from \rjv6s, 4 a wine-press.' 

ODE XXVI. 

' But lately I was a successful combatant in the lists of 
love : now in token that my warfare is finished I here dedicate 
my arms to Venus, with just one final prayer — that the goddess 
will make Chloe pay for her conceit.' 

It was customary on leaving off any occupation to dedicate 
some of the instruments connected with it to an appropriate 
divinity, e.g. a warrior dedicates his arms, a fading beauty her 
mirror, a fisherman his nets, and so here Horace dedicates his 
lyre, and also certain other imaginary paraphernalia of love- 
making. To such dedicated objects a short poetical inscription 
was frequently appended (cf. the many instances of dva6-q- 
fMiTLKCL in the Gk. Anthology) and this Ode is supposed to be 
written for that object. Notice the humorous inconsistency 
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between the declaration at the beginning and the prayer at the 

conclusion. 

1. vizi] with nuper, idoneus with puellit. 

2. militavi] Cf. Ov. Am. 1. 9. 1, militat omnis amaru. 

3. defunctumque...] 'and my lyre whose wars are ended.* 
barbitan=pappiTov, a word which in Gk. has the advantage 
of being of any gender. 

4. hie paries...] Because the lyre would be hung upon 
the wall (cf. av&drifia). 

5. xnarlnae] 'sea-born/ 'Atppodfrri was supposed to have 
sprung from the foam (d0/>6s) of the sea. Veneris =* (of the 
temple) of Venus.' 

6. lucida funalia] torches made from ropes dipped in tar. 
He still keeps up the simile from war in his description of these 
instruments for a * night assault.' What would be the use of 
* bows ' to * threaten opposing dooxs ' it is difficult to see, nor is 
it any explanation to say that they were for * threatening the 
doorkeepers.' It is not unreasonable to suppose that by arcua 
Horace intends some military engine (such as the arcuballista 
of later times) which was useJf in sieges and discharged missiles 
by means of a huge ' bow ' : it is to be remembered that the 
whole description is designedly exaggerated. 

9. beatam] 1 blessed, ' perhaps * as being thy favourite seat ': 
certainly the translation * wealthy ' will not now be admitted. 

10. Memphln...] Her. 2. 112 mentions a temple of &clrq 
f A.<f>po8lTTi at Memphis. 

carentem Sithonia nlvej i.e. enjoying a warm climate. 
Sithonia was the central peninsula in Chaleidice. 

11. sublimi] pictorial, 4 with uplifted lash.' 

12. tange semel] 'touch' and <once J by their studied 
moderation suggest more than is expressed. 

ODE XXVH. 

' May guilty travellers start with evil omens or be stopped 
by them : for those I am anxious about I shall carefully search 
out happy auguries. And may you especially Galatea have good 
luck, and yet I dread from experience that stormy channel 
passage. Tou must be as bold as Europe was, when she trusted 
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herself to the boll: what a difference she found between 
flowery meadows and mid ocean ! And when she reached 
-Crete how she regretted her boldness, and prayed for death ! 
Venus however at last consoled her.' 

Horace seems to use the occasion of Galatea's journey 
merely as a pretext for introducing the long lyrical narrative 
which follows ; at any rate being totally ignorant of Galatea's 
history we cannot tell whether any part of it is applicable to 
her or not. 

1. parrae rednentis] <of the hooting owl's refrain,' re- 
cino seems to refer to the repetition of the cry. 

2. ducat] 4 conduct,' ie. on their journey. 

3. rava] a grayish-yellow hue. Lanuvium was on a hill 
(cf. decurrens) near the Appian way, along which travellers for 
Brundisium and Greece would pass. 

5. rumpat...] * and let a snake break their journey when 
begun, if darting like an arrow across the road it has scared 
the horses.' 

The editors find difficulty in these simple lines. Orelli 
says rumpat =interrumpat and then adds 'scilicet ita ut 
kuic <min% scelerati non pareant ... ideoque pereantj thus 
making rumpat really mean 'let it warn them to break,' 
which it can hardly do. Bentley and others read rumpit, 
which has little authority, and makes the lines merely contain 
a statement as to what is an evil omen on a journey, a thing 
which every one knew. The sense simply is 1 Let evil omens 
accompany the guilty when they start on journeys and (that is, 
in other instances : in English we use ' or ') let them have their 
journeys interrupted by them.' 

7. mannos] a Gallic word ; from the same language come 
etsedum, petorritum, rheda, covinus, which are all used in Latin 
to signify * a carriage,' and seem to prove that the Romans 
derived the use of * carriages ' from Gaul. 

cui] = ei cui, ei going with suscitabo, cut with timebo. 

8. auspex] from avis and spicio, one who * watches birds,' 
•deduces omens from their flight. 

9. stantes] 'stagnant.' 

10. imhrium...] 'the bird prophetic of impending storms,* 
cf. 17. 12 where the raven is called augur aquae, and the same 
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bird is probably meant here, cf. Virg. Georg. 1. 388, turn comix 
plena pluviam vocat improba voce. 

For imbrium divina of. divina futuri A. P. 218, and Virg. 
Aen. 6. 66, praescia venturi. 

11. oscinis] From os and carw. a technical term for birds 
that gave omens by their utterance, solis db ortu, i.e. from 
the region of light and happy omens. 

13. Bis licet. . .] * Mayest thou be happy, yes happy, where'er 
thy choice, and live...' licet = per me licet, 'as far as I am 
concerned you may,' i.e. though regretting your departure, still 
I do not wish you ill but well. Most editors take sis as depen- 
dent on licet, I prefer to make it parallel to vivas and licet 
purely parenthetical : the sense is the same in both oases. 

15. laevus] clearly =* ill-omened,' <xk<u6s. The Roman 
augurs faced the South, the Greek the North when taking 
observations, and, as the Roman poets are sometimes imitating 
a Greek phrase sometimes using a native one, when they speak 
of an omen 'on the left hand,' the context is the only guide 
whether they mean from the East or from the West, of good or 
evil omen. 

17. sed vides...] 'but you see with what uproar Orion 
hastens to his setting.' Orion sets early in November when 
the storms of winter begin. I prefer to take trepidet promts 
together and not trepidet tumultu as Orelli does. 

18. ego...] Emphatic: Horace speaks from sad personal 
experience. 'I know what the dark gulf of Hadria is, and the 
crimes of the clear South wind.' Wickham takes albus peccet 
as meaning 'is treacherous for all his white skies,' and explains 
' that though usually albus it is not always so.' There is no 
need so to take it : a 'clear,' 'bright' day is often very rough, 
and a 4 white,' * cloudless ' breeze may be a very stiff one. 
albus is added to form a pictorial contrast with ater; the 
sea is 'dark,' 'tempestuous,' above the sky is 'bright* and 
'brilliant.' . 

Iapyx is a wind blowing from the Iapygian promontory, 
and usually favourable for travellers from Brundisium to Greece. 
Cf. Od. 1. 3. 4. 

21. caecos...] 'sudden,' 'unexpected.' For sentiant cf. 
5. 36 n. 

, 25. sic...] 'so too...,' i.e. with equal hardihood. For 
Europe \J&updnrrj) see Cluss. Diet., and for the antithesis in 
doloso credidit cf. 6. 33. latus is used strictly. 
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26. et scatentem...] 'at sight of the sea teeming with 
monsters and of dangers all around grew pale for all her bold- 
ness.' 

28. pallult = ' grew pale' is allowed to govern an acc. from 
the secondary sense of 'fearing' contained in it. mediae 
fraudes, lit. 'midmost dangers': she was in the very centre 
of them. For scatentem beluU cf. Od. 3. 158, /jLeyatcrfTea 
xovtov. 

29. nuper...nocte] Mark the contrasted words put first as 
guides, node sublustri, ' by night's dim radiance 1 : sublmtHs 
(cf. subluceo, subirasci, Ac, mb*** slightly,' 'partially') de- 
scribes a condition which is half obscurity, half light: in the 
present case the stars (1. 31) are shining, and there is just 
sufficient light to make all mysterious and terrible to Europe. 
Martin gives 'lowering,' Conington 'gloomy,' mistranslating 
and marring the beauty of the description. 

studlosa florum] ' busied with flowers.' Adjectives express- 
ing desire and dislike take a genitive after them, e.g. avidus, 
cupidus, fastidiosus (1. 37). 

83. 8inral]==«tmu£ ac, 'as soon as.' centum, cf. Horn. B. 
2. 649, KprjTTjp iicaTojxiroXtP. 

34. pater...] '0 father,' she cried, '0 name of daughter 
abandoned, and duty vanquished by passion.' Orelli and 
Wickham make filiae dat. after relictum= i O father, O name 
by thy daughter abandoned.' 

37. undo quo] ' whence (and) whither.' So too the Greeks 
use a double interrogation without any connecting word, e.g. 
tLs tto$€v facts ; 

levls] predicative, una, as always, emphatic, virginum, 
the plural, because others have sinned as she has: the thought 
that others have yielded to temptation makes her sin seem 
more pardonable. 

38. vlgllansne...] 'Ami awake bewailing a foul crime, 
or am I guiltless, and does a vision mock me, a vision that idly 
flying from the ivory gate brings (only) a dream?' 

Orelli and Wickham put a comma after vana instead of after 
imago: the stanza is thus left with a very weak ending (a very 
rare thing in Sapphics), an unnatural importance is attached 
to vana, and the sense is scarcely so good, for what Europe 
says is, 'Am I awake, or is this a vision {vigilant... imago), 
and if a vision, is it one of those idle ones that come from, the 
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ivory gate and bring only dreams not foreshadowings of the 
future?' 

Homer, Od. 19. 562, describes dreams as coming through 
two gates, the one of horn, the other of ivory, the one sort 
being accomplished, the other not, and assigns a fanciful ety- 
mological reason for the distinction (Atyas, ivory, and &e- 
<palpw, to make light: Kipas, horn, Kpalyw, to accomplish). 



soon as he has conveyed her to Crete. 

47. modo] 'lately,' 'but late.' multum, see 1. 67 n. 

49. impudens...] 'Shameless am I to delay Death,' i.e. 
to keep Death waiting. 

50. o deorum...] '0 thou of all the gods whoever nearest 
this, may I....' 

Notice inter, separated from leones. nuda is perhaps, 
as Nauck points out, not to be pressed, the expression 'to 
wander naked among lions' being proverbial = ' to meet a vio- 
lent death, 1 at the same time I think a pictorial contrast is 
suggested between her beauty and their savageness. Orelli's 
' nuda sensu proprio ' is horrible. 

53. antequam...] 'ere yet hideous decay preys on these 
comely cheeks, ere the young blood ebbs from the tender vic- 
tim, in my beauty I long to feed the beasts.' The force of this 
difficult and almost untranslateable stanza is, I think, clear: 
her beauty that was her pride has become her loathing, hence 
the cynical scorn with which she speaks of it, and the use of 
such terms as tenera and sucus (juice) with reference to it, 
terms which are applicable to butcher's meat. Gf. pascere. 
The merit of the stanza is however doubtful, though Orelli 
scoffs at the modern ' sentimental delicacy' (sentimentale Zart- 
heit) which objects to it. 

57. pater urget absens] ' so my father far away assails me.' 

58. potes] Emphatic : you have the power, use it. bene, 
ironically = 'happily,' cf . delectant. laedere = ' break.' 

61. rupee et acuta leto saza] ' precipices and rocks sharp 
for death.' The saxa are rocks and boulders lying at the 
foot of the precipices, rough and jagged, and therefore sure to 
cause death. 

62. age te...] * quick, trust thyself to the rushing wind.' 

63. herUe pensum] 'a task done for a mistress, ' 'a bond- 




Horace makes the bull vanish as 
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maid's task.' pensum, from pendo to weigh, is the portion of 
wool weighed out as the work for a certain period, carper* 
is used of 'plucking' or drawing out the wool into long 
threads, which were then wound round the spindle ready for 
use in weaving, see Diet. Ant. s. v. Fusils. 

65. reglufl sanguis] 'the daughter of kings/ in strong 
opposition to herile pensum and dominae. Sanguis is 
similarly used Od. 2. 20. 6, ego pauperum sanguis parentwn— 
' offspring.' 

tradl] i.e. to he abandoned by her paramour and handed 
over to the mercy of his injured and incensed wife* for 
peUex see 10. 15 n. 

66. aderat . . . ] The abrupt transition from Europe's speech 
to narrative, and the marked prominence of the verb, express 
the suddenness of the appearance of the goddess, who at the 
critical moment intervenes with dramatic effect. *Lol at her 
side thus wailing stood Venus with a mocking smile.' 

perfldum is acc. neut. of the adj. used adverbially : as you 
can say perfidum risum ridere so you can say perfidum rider e. 
So Od. 22. 23, dulce ridentem...dulce loquentem. remisso, 
symbolical of his peaceful purpose. 

69. luBlt] i.e. amused herself with laughing at her. For 
abstineto irarum see 17. 16 n. 

71. cum tlbi...] 'when the hateful bull shall bring you 
back his horns to tear.' Venus mockingly repeats the very 
word (lacerare, 1. 46) used by Europe. 

73. uxor... esse nesds] 'Thou knowest not how to be the 
bride,' i.e. what befits the bride; this rendering harmonizes 
with disce below, 4 you are as yet ignorant how to play your 
part, learn to do so.' 

Others say that uxor is put for uxorem in imitation 
of the Greek idiom (e.g. aMs t\$cty tyy, 'he said that he 
himself had come '), rendering 1 Thou knowest not that thou 
art the bride,' but the construction is doubtful and the paral- 
lelism between nesds and disce is lost. 

75. tua...] 'half the globe shall take thy name. 

ODE xxvm. 

An invitation to Lyde to join him in celebrating the Nep- 
tunalia with drinking and singing. Nothing*is known of the 
festival except that it was on July 23rd. 

9—2 
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1. festo ..] The question is a retort to a supposed objec- 
tion; 'what better could I do? Produce the -wine.* Orelli 
says that the order of the two sentences is inverted, that 
promt... ought to come first, and festo... afterwards =' Pro- 
duce the wine, for what better can I do ? • I cannot believe 
in such an inversion, and it is needless, as to begin with an 
abrupt question or statement, which assumes that the reader is 
conversant with all the circumstances and surroundings, is 
very natural and indeed almost necessary in a short Ode. Cf. 
the commencement of Odes 25, 20, 19. 

2. * recondltum] * stored far back,' old. So Od. 2. 3. 8, 
interior nota. strenua with prome, ' produce and briskly.' 
Horace humorously makes Lyde act as butler. Nauck with 
German gravity argues from these words that Lyde was Horace's 
housekeeper: 'eine fleissige ernstgesinnte haushalterische 
Schaffnerin, und zur Zeit noch wenig der Liebe geneigt.' I 
cannot refrain from giving so characteristic a note at length. 

4. xnunltaeque...] 'and assault the fortress of philoso- 
phy.' Philosophy is represented as possessing a fortress inac- 
cessible and impregnable to temptation : cf. Lucr. 2. 8, bene 
quam munita tenere | edita doctrina sapientum temp la serena, 
Arist. Nub. 1024, w KaXhIirvpyov <io<pLai> ...itracKw and Tenny- 
son's Palace of Art, stanzas 1 — 4. 

5. lncUnare meridiem] 'that noon declines/ i.e. that the 
sun has passed the zenith. Of. Liv. 9. 32, meridie sol se incli- 
navit. meridies =medidies (midday) altered for the sake of 
euphony. 

6. stet= * stood still,' halted in its course. 

7. pards deripere] 'you hesitate to hurry down.' For 
deripere cf. 21. 7, descende, and 8. 11 n. horreo=apotheca t 
'the store.' 

8. cessantem] The amphora is personified and described 
as 1 fondly lingering ' in its old corner. M. Calpurnius Bibulus 
was consul with C. Julius Caesar in the famous year B.C. 59, 
but the name is obviously selected in joke. 

9. noa cantablmus...] 'we will sing in turn, (I) of Nep- 
tune..., you shall in reply tell of Latona....' Horace begins 
the sentence as if he were going to say ' we will sing in turn of 
Neptune. ..and Latona' (ie. I of Neptune, you of Latona), but 
in the second half of the sentence in order to make it more 
clear who is to undertake the reply (recines) and sing of Latona, 
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lie inserts the words tu recines, which make the sense dear 
bat somewhat interfere with the strict grammar. 

Some take nos inviccm***! in my tarn': no doubt nos 
is often pat for ego, bat it certainly cannot be so used where, 
as here, nos 'we' naturally must mean *I and you,' and where 
the use of it = • I ' must produce confusion. 

Yirides= 4 sea-green * as befitted sea-nymphs. 

12. Cynthlae] Cynthus was a mountain in Delos : Cyn- 
thiu8= Apollo, Cynthia=hia sister, Diana. 

13. summo carmine] sc. cantabimus. Horace starts by 
singing of Neptune, Lyde replies with the praise of Latona 
and Diana, they both unite in honouring Venus and night. 

quae tenet = earn quae tenet 'the queen of Cnidos.' Cni T 
dos is in Caria. Cycladas, i.e. the islands which form a 
circle (kukXos) round Delos: fulgentes, so Od. 1. 14. 19, m- 
tentes Cycladas, the epithet referring to the sun gleaming on 
the marble rocks. Paphon, in Crete. 

16. merita] quia amantibus faveU nenia, used of any 
plaintive, not necessarily melancholy, harmony. Note the 
skill with which the concluding words of the Ode suggest the 
ideas of rest and repose. 



ODE yytc, 

•A warm welcome awaits you, Maecenas, at my house: 
come then at onoe. Cease merely to gaze longingly on the 
country, and leave Borne for a while and all its magnificence 
and cares. Rich men sometimes find the change to a humble 
household a relief. The dog-days moreover are coming on, 
and yet you linger in town and worry yourself about political 
contingencies. What is the good ? Providence has sealed the 
future and mocks our efforts to read it. Calmly to deal with 
the present is wisdom ; for life is like a river and moves along 
uncontrolled by us sometimes peacefully sometimes a raging 
torrent. He lives best who enjoys to-day: to-morrow Jupiter 
may send trouble but he cannot undo the past. Fortune is 
ever fickle : 1 accept her favour and put up with her frowns. 
In stormy weather I am not like a merchant fearful lest his 

9—3 
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rich cargo be lost : it is enough for me if I weather the tempest 
myself.' 

The Ode shotild be compared with Ode VIH. 

1. Tyrrhena...] 'Scion of Etruscan kings.' Cf. Od. 1. 
1. 1, Maecenas atavis edite regibus. Horace ends (see next 
Ode) his Odes as he had begun them with the praise of his 
great patron. The Cilhii who were the ancestors of Maecenas 
were Lucumones or chieftains at Arretium in Etruria. 

2. non ante verso cado] ' in a cask as yet unbroached,' 
lit. 'un tilted.' The cadus or amphora would have to be tipped 
up to get at the wine. lene= mellow, cf. 21. 8, languidiora 
vina. 

3. flore rosarum] 'choicest roses.' foduv dwroiy, Simo- 
nides. 

4. balanus]= myrobalanum, the fruit of a sort of palm 
from which a balsam was extracted (pressa). 

balanus—^aXavos, the Latin form of which is glam. 

5. lamdudum est] ihas long been/ lit. 'is now a con- 
siderable time.' This use of iamdudum with a present is very 
frequent. 

6. udum Tibur] The epithet refers to the falls of the 
Anio at Tibur (praeceps Anio, Od. 1. 7. 13) and to the numerous 
rivulets into which the stream divides below the falls (uda 
inobilibus pomaria rivis, Od. 1. 7. 14). 

Aesula is unknown, but was evidently a hamlet lying on 
the side of the hills (cf . declive) close to Tivoli. 

ne semper contempleris] ' oe not ever gazing wistfully at,' 
i.e. from Borne. With Tie in prohibitions addressed to a par- 
ticular person the perf. subj. is usual, but would be clearly 
impossible here where the act spoken of is continuous. Some 
put only a comma after morae, and render 'come quickly so 
as not to be...,' but this is less simple. 

Tibur, 16 miles N.E. of Kome, and Tusculum (Telegoni 
iuga) 10 miles S.E. both on the sides of hills were doubtless 
(see Mart. 4. 64) visible from Borne, and especially from Maece- 
nas' lofty house, see 11. 9, 10. 

9. fastidiosam...] 'quit the plenty that but palls.' For 
fastidiosus see 1. 36 n. 

10. molem...] 'the palace that towers to the clouds.' Cf. 
The Temnest. Act 4, Sc. 1, 'The cloud-capt towers, the 
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gorgeous palaces.' The reference is to the so-called turns 
Maeeenatis on the Esquiline, from which Nero afterwards 
watched the burning of Borne, and which mnst have had a 
commanding -view over Borne (see 11. 11, 12) and the neigh- 
bourhood. 

11. mirarl...] This terse description of a great capital as 
observed from some point °f vantage is inimitable (uniiber- 
trefflich charakteristisch, Nauck). The wealth, the smoke, 
the riches, the roar of London, as seen say from St Paul's, 
might well in their combined effect make the beholder 'mar- 
vel' (mirari). Orelli in saying mirari fumum vapd trpoobo T 
day, nam • mirari ' proprie refertur ad ' opes ' dumtaxat, entirely 
misses the point of the passage. 

14. mundae] The adjective indicates the presence of taste 
but the absence of extravagance. Horace demies mundus 
(Sat. 2. 2. 65), as applied to a- host, as a just mean between 
luxurious excess and sordid neglect. The word thus meaning 
not only ' simple' but * elegant' is difficult to translate: per- 
haps here ' simple ' will suffice, though it only expresses half 
the word, sub tare — ' beneath the roof.' 

15. sine aulaeis et ostro] The aulaea were a sort of 
curtain or canopy hung from the ceiling over the table; 
ostrum refers to the purple covering of the couches. 

16. soUldtam...] 'have removed the wrinkles from the 
brow of care.' explicuere in the perfect, with plerumqut, 
= ' have often,' i. e. before now. For the phrase cf . Sat. 2. 2. 
125, explicuit vino contractor seria frontis, 

17. clarus occultum] The antithesis is somewhat forced. 
clarus = ' glowing ' ; occultum = ' hidden, ' i. e. previously. Andro- 
medae pater = Cepheus. All the stars mentioned rise in July. 

18. Procyon] UpoKvwv (in Latin Antecanis) = the constel- 
lation which rises before the Dogstar. The letter 'y' only 
occurs in Latin in purely Greek words, e.g. lyra, Cyclades, 
Cynthia (but lacruma) : it is, as its position shews, a late addi- 
tion to the Latin alphabet, intended to represent the Greek v, 
which is intermediate in sound between the thin Latin 'i' and 
the thick 'u' (pronounced 'oo,' e.g. Brutus = B/»vrof). 

furit and vesanl both refer to the fierce heat of the dog- 
days, cf. 7. 6, insana, of tempestuous weather. 

20. dies referente slccos] 'bringing round the days of 
drought.' siccos is placed in an emphatic position because 
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of the special double meaning assigned to it, (l)=when rain 
is rare, (2) =when drink is acceptable. 

22. horrldl] •shaggy.' A country covered with wood (sil- 
vae) and thickets (dumeta) is horridus, and therefore the same 
epithet is applied to * the woodland god,' Silvanus, who presides 
over such country, earetque... = 'and the slumbering bank 
(i. e. of the river mentioned 1. 22) is untroubled by the wander- 
ing winds.' 

25. tu...] (Ti> 54. The position of the pronoun marks the 
antithesis between Maecenas* activity and the repose which the 
season suggests (11. 17 — 24). 

26. et Urbi...] 'and anxious for the city dread the plots 
(quid parent) of the Seres....' 

For the Seres cf. Od. 1. 12. 55, subiectos Orientis orae \ 
Sera* et Indos: they stand for any remote Eastern people. 

27. regnata Cyro Bactra] 'Bactria where Cyrus ruled,* 
lit. 'reigned ov«r by Cyrus' (Cyro is dat.); the reference is 
the same as in gravibus Persia, 5. 4, q.v. 

regnare= 'to reign' (not 'to reign over'), an intransitive 
verb, ought not to have a passive, but for convenience sake (and 
probably to avoid the ambiguous participle of rego, rectus) 
the past part, is allowed to be used passively, cf. Od. 2. 6. 11, 
regnata Phalantho, Virg. Aen. 6. 794, regnata Saturno. 

28. Tanaisque discors] the river is put for the dwellers by 
the river, i.e. the Scythae, see 8. 23 n. discors =* rebellious.' 

29. prudens] — providers, 'in his Providence.' caliginosa: 
note the size of the word which expresses the utterly impe- 
netrable character of the darkness which 'shuts in' (premit) 
the future from human gaze; caligo is 'a darkness that may be 
felt.' 

31. mortalis...] 'if mortal man struggles beyond (i.e. to 
see beyond) what heaven allows.' 

mortalis is used intentionally and emphatically: energy, 
vigour, push, are all, according to the philosophy of Horace, 
only folly in those whose life is but a span long ; the question 
he ceaselessly repeats is quid brevi fortes iaculamur aevo 
mult a? (Od. 2. 16. 17); he breathes the spirit of Ecclesiastes, 
but with him the 'conclusion of the whole matter' is not ' Fear 
God' but 'Bejoice in thy youth.' 

82. trepidat, which is used (Od. 2. 13. 12) of the movement 
of water down a steep and stony bed, expresses restless, nervous, 
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excessive eagerness, /as = that which the laws of the gods, 
im that which the laws of men permit. 

33. componere] lit. ' to arrange/ 'reduce to order, * * make 
the best of.' 

cetera] opposed to quod adest: both phrases are pur- 
posely wide and indefinite, there is a contrast not only between 
the 'present' and the 'future, 1 but between things over which 
we have some control, and things which are wholly beyond our 
control. 

34. feruntur] 'are swept along.' nunc... nunc= 'at one 
time... at another.' medio aequore is difficult, but seems to 
refer to the level surface (aequor, cf. aequus) of the stream as it 
is seen flowing between {medium) its banks. Many mss. give 
alveo, a reading which is very simple but hardly accounts for 
the existence of the difficult aequore, 

35. cum pace...] The final syllable of Etrmcum cuts off 
before in in the next line, the third and fourth lines in an 
Alcaic stanza being very closely connected, as is shewn by the 
dislike that Horace exhibits to the third line ending with a 
vowel, and especially a short vowel, when the fourth line 
begins with a vowel. The license he here allows himself is 
however exceptional, the line, by its slow and even movement 
and unusual length, being intended to express the slow, even, 
monotonous movement of the stream. Cf. Epist. 1. 2. 42, 
at iUe (amnis) labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 

38. volventls] parallel to delabentis, and in agreement 
with fiuminis: 'rolling down along with it* (una). Orelli 
however takes una = inter se p'ermixta. 

39. clamore] 'echo.' diluvies (dis-luo> 'to wash away 1 ), 
'a deluge.' 

41. potens sul...] 'lord of himself,' avr&pK-qs,- not the slave 
of circumstance. Byron gives a very different force to the same 
phrase when he says 'Lord of himself — that heritage of woe.' 

42. deget, sc. tempus, 'will pass his time.' 

cul licet...] 'who can at each day's close say, "I have 
lived" (i.e. to-day): to-morrow let....' vivere is frequently 
used in the sense of enjoying or using life, and nob merely 
existing. Cf. Martial, 1. 15. 11, 

Non est, crede mihi, sapientis dicere ' Vivam: 
Sera nimU vita est crastina: vive hodie. 
^45. non tamen...] 'yet he shall not render void that 
which is behind us, nor re-shape and make undone that which 
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the hurrying hour has once carried away.' Horace is merely 
recommending the Epicurean precept carpe diem, but the re- 
flection which he appends as to the limits even of Omnipotence 
is curious; the same sentiment is however found elsewhere, 
e.g. Agathon quoted by Ar. Eth. 6. 2, tfvov yap atrov koX 0efa 
(rrepta-Kercu | ayivrjra iroieiy aura &p J vtxpayfjJva, 

49. Fortuna...] admirably paraphrased by Dry den, 
'Fortune that with malicious joy 

Does man, her slave, oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleased to bless ; 
Still various and inconstant still, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she's kind; 
But when she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings and will not stay, 
I puff the fickle jade away : 

The little or the much she gave is quietly resign'd, 
Content with poverty my soul I arm, 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm.' 

50. ludum] so Od. 2. 1. 3, ludumque Fortunae. Fortune 
makes sport of human life. 

54. reslgno] 'I unseal,' 'cancel.' Fortune has given her 
sealed bond, Horace breaks the seal and gives back the bond. 

57. muglat] 'creaks,' 'groans.' mUerat — 'craven.' de- 
currere — ' hastily to betake myself.' 

59. et votds...] 'and with vows to bargain that my wares 
add not (fresh) wealth....' A vow is made when a person 
promises that, in case he receives a certain favour from the 
god, he will pay the god some definite honour in return : this 
procedure Horace scornfully, but justly, characterises as 'bar- 
gaining.' 

61. For dlvltlas cf. Bich. HI. Act 1, So. 4, 

' Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
all scattered in the bottom of the sea.' 

62. tunc] i.e. when the rich merchant is all anxiety for 
his treasures, I shall have only myself to look after, and, 
Horace adds with his usual self-confidence, I know I shall come 
to no harm. 
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Uremia scaphae — 'a two-oared skiff,' scapha from ck&vtw, 
to dig, or hollow out. 

64. geminusque Pollux] *the twin Pollux'; the addition of 
the epithet suggests the presence of Castor too. The Dioscuri 
indicated their saving presence during. a storm by a light 
which nickered around the mast ; Italian mariners call it the 
fire of St Elmo. Cf. Macaulay, 

•Safe comes the ship 'to harbour 

Through billows and through gales, 
If once the great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on her sails.' 

ODE XXX. 

'I have finished an imperishable monument: I shall not 
wholly die, but as long as Borne stands my fame shall live and 
grow, and the tale shall still be told how beside the banks of 
Aufidus there rose from the ranks of the people the poet who 
first introduced to Italy the lays of Greece. Be proud, my 
Muse, for thou art worthy, and deck my brows with laurel.' 

The Ode concludes the first three books of the Odes; 
Horace clearly states that his task as a lyric poet is com- 
pleted. The fourth book was only written after an interval of 
ten years, cf. its opening words, intermissa diu, Od. 4. 1. 1. 

1. exegi] 4 1 have brought to an end,' * finished.' The first 
word strikes the keynote of the Ode. aere % not only because 
the metal is lasting, but because brazen tablets were used as 
memorials, and statues of brass were erected in memory of 
great men. 

2. regallque...] ' loftier than the pyramids that were 
reared by kings.' regalia situs pyramidum, lit. 4 the royal 
placing of pyramids': situs is not found in this sense else- 
where, but the word originally means 'a placing,' from sino= 
♦I lay down,' and situs (the part.) is found several times in 
Tac. = 4 built,' 4 founded.' 

8. quod non...posslt] 4 such as neither... can.' edax= 
'corroding.' impotens = impotens sui (cf. Od. 1. 37. 10), d/cpa- 
TTp, 4 uncontrolled.' 

4. aut...] 'or countless succession of years and flight of 
ages.' series, from sero (whence also sertum), 4 1 join together.' 

6. non omnia] explained by the words which immediately 
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follow, 'a great part of me (i.e. my thoughts) shall escape tho 
goddess of the grave.' 

7. usque] with cretcam: 'ever shall I grow still- fresh in the 
praise of posterity, 1 i. e. my fame shall flourish rather than fade. 

8. dum] ie. while Borne shall last; while her most ve- 
nerable temple and her most venerable institutions remain. 
For Capitolium cf. 8. 42, and for virgine 6. 11. The refer- 
ence is certainly to the Vestal virgins, and tacita probably 
refers generally to the solemn silence observed by them when 
taking part in processions. 

10. dloar, qua...] Clearly not 'I shall be told of where 
the Aufidus...,' for Horace does not wish to limit his fame to 
his native district, but that his native district should share in 
his own world-wide glory. 4 1 shall be told of (as one who) 
where Aufidus roars in fury... rising from low estate was the 
first to have conducted Aeolian song to Italian measures.' 
deduxisse goes with dicar, and ex humili potent agrees 
with the unexpressed nominative to dicar, i.e. ego: it might 
agree with Daunus, but clearly does not; Horace is so far 
from the folly of attempting to conceal his origin that he 
always dwells on it with pride as making the glory of his 
success greater (cf. Od. 2. 20. 6). 

11. pauper aquae] Daunus is called 'poor in water,' 
because Apulia, the country he ruled over, was so. 

12. regnavlt populorum] A Greek construction: apxetr, 
Kpareaf, rvpavvcifcw, all take a genitive. ex, cf. rxxpXbs in 
6€Sopk6tos, 'blind after having possessed sight.' 

13. Aeollum carmen] Lyrics such as those of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, who used the Aeolic dialect, cf. Odes 2. 13. 24, 4. 3. 
12. ad Italos modos : the words must not be pressed too 
closely: the 'measures' or 'metres' that Horace uses are not 
'Italian' but Greek, e.g. the Alcaic and Sapphic; what he 
means is that he has introduced a new variety of Italian 
poetry, copied from Greek models. 

14. deduxisse] 'the use of deducere seems akin to that 
of deducere coloniam.' Wickham. 

15. quaesitam meritls] 'won' or 'gained by tby deserts.' 
Delphica, because the laurel was sacred to Apollo (cf. Od. 
4. 2. 9, laurea Apollinari), and Apollo is constantly represented 
as the god of poets and playing on the lyre. 

16. volens] ' of thy grace ' Oonington. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

i8mo, Eighteenpence each. 



This Series falls into two classes — . 

(1) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not only 
with Introductions and Notes, but with Vocabularies. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists, 
and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers have been led to pro- 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hold that be- 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of the very large class of middle- 
class schools where the cost of books is a serious considera- 
tion, advocate the Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, fitting into 
one another, may together fulfil all the requirements of 
Elemental-}' and Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms 
of Public Schools. 

b 2 
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The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, are either ready or in 
preparation 

Caesar THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK I.* Edited: by A. S. 



THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Being Selections from 
Books IV. and V. of the " De Bello Galiteo." Adapted for 
the use of Beginners. With Notes,- Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
W. Welch, M.A.* and C/ G. Duffield, M.A. [Inpreparation. 

THE GALLIC WAR. - BOOKS II. and III. Edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., Head-Master of Westminster 
School. [Ready. 

THE GALLIC WAR. SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VI. 
Edited by*C. Colbeck, M.A.-, Assistant- Master at Harrow; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. • [Ready. 

CicerOv— DE SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. [In preparation. 

DE AMICITIA.:- By the same Editor. [Iri preparation. 

SELECTIONS. Adapted For the Use of Beginners. With Note?, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and -A. V. Tones,- M. A., 
Assistant-Masters at Haileybury College. [In preparation. 

EutropiuS. — Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by William Welch, M. A., .and C. 
G. Duffield, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Surrey County School, 
Cranleigh. [Ready. 

Greek Testament. — selections from the gospels. 

Edited by Rev. G. F. Maglear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury. [Tn preparation. 

Homer. — ILIAD. BOOK I. Edited by Rev.- John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M. A, [In the press. 

ILIAD. BOOK XV11I. THE ARMS OF ACHILLES. Edited 
by S. R. James, M. A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

[Ready. Vocabulary in preparation. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 



Walpole, M.A. 



[Ready. 



A. S. Walpole, M.A. 



[Ready. 
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Horace. — ODES. BOOKS I.— IV. Edited by T. E. Page, M. A„ 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant- Master 
at the Charterhouse. Each is. 6d. 

[Ready. Vocabularies to Books II. and III. in preparation. 

Livy. — BOOK I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Peter's School, York. [Ready. 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and 
XXII. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exerci es, by George Richards, 
M.A. [In preparation. 

Ovid.— SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Assistant- Master at Eton ; late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

PhsedlTLS. — SELECT FABLES. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. S» 
Walpole, M.A. [In the press- 

Thucydides.-r-THE rise of the Athenian empire. 

BOOK I. cc LXXXIX. — CXVIII. and CXXVIII. — 
CXXXVIII. Edited by F. H. Colson, M.A., Senior Classical 
Master at Bradford Grammar School ; late Fellow of St. John's* 
College, Cambridge. [In the press. 

Virgil. — jENEID. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

[Ready. 

jENEID. BOOK V. Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John'6 College, Cambridge. [Ready. 
SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 

[Ready. 

Xenophon.— ANABASIS. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. [Ready. 

The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Notes, but no Vocabulary, are either ready, or in 
preparation : — 

Cicero— SELECT LETTERS. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant- Master 
at Haileybury College. [Ready. 

Euripides.— HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A. 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. " [Ready. 
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Herodotus.— SELEC TIONS FROM BOOKS VII. and VIII. 
THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooke, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

[Ready. 

Horace. — selections from the satires and 

EPISTLES. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John's CoUege, Cambridge ; Assistant -Master at Marlborough. 

[Ready. 

Livy.— THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. SCENES 
FROM THE LAST DECADE OF LIVV. Selected and Edited 
by F. H. Rawlins, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; 
and A: sistant-Master at Eton Colle/e. [In preparation. 

PlatO.— EUTHVPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited by C. E. 
GRAVfcS, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

Terence. — SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. Edited by F. W. 
Cornish, M.A., Assistant- Master at Eton College. [Ready. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets — from callinus to 

CALI.IMACHUS. Selected and Edited by Rev. HERBERT 
Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV. Chs. I. — XLI. THE CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTERIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. [Ready. 

Virgil.— GEORGICS. BOOK II. Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrink, 
M. A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Assist ant -Master 
at Uppingham. [Ready. 
%* Other Volumes to follow.. 



CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

Being select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 
with Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle and 
Upper forms of Schools, or of candidates for Public 
Examinations at the Universities and elsewhere. 

/EschineS. — IN CTESIPHONTEM Edited by Rev. T. 
Gwatkin, M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

[In the press. 
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iEschylus, — PERS;E. Edited by A. O. Packard, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. y. 6d. 

Catullus. — SELECT POEMS. Edited bf F. P. Simpson, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Ojtfbrd. New and Revised 
Edition. $s. 

Cicero. — THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Edited, with Additions, by A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., Professor of X^tra at the Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. 3j.£/. 

PRO LEGE JfcAltflLIA. Edited after Halm by Professor A. S. 
WlLKlNS y Jtf.A. $s. 6d. 

THE ^SCOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From the Carman 
jfi Karl Halm. Edited, with Corrections and A(jwitions, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin m the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John's College, ^ew Edition, 
revised. 5j. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, after IJ*lm, by E. H. Don- 
kin, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln CoU#ge, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School. 4s. 6d. 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. 41. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., 



Examiner to the University,** London. $r. 

Demosthenes.-^CE CORONA. Edited by B. Drake, M.A., 
late Fellow "King's College, Cambridge. New and revised 
Edition* 4*. 6a*. 

AJ**ERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. R. King, M.A.,. 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited* after C. Rehdantz, by Rev. 
T. Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 



Euripides. — BACCHAE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. [In preparation. 

H1PPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and 
Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and J. B. 
Bury, Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. $r. 6d. 



late Fellow of Trinky Coll< 




Cambridge ; and late Classical 



2s. 6d. 
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Euripides,- MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3*. 6d. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 4s. 6d. 

HerodotUS.— BOOKS V. and VL Edited by Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 

BOOKS VII. and VIII. THE INVASION OF GREECE BY- 
XERXES. Edited by Thomas Case, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. [In preparation. 

Homer.— ILIAD. BOOKS I., IX., XL, XVL— XXIV. THE 
STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
, M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS IX.— XII. THE -NARRATIVE OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by Prof. John Mayor. Part I. 31. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OK 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. p. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford, y. 6d. 

Horace. — THE ODES. Edited by T. E: Page, ^1. A., formerly 
Fellow of St John's. Cojlege, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse 6s. (BOOKS.L, IL, and IV. separately, 2s. each.) 
THE SATIRES. Edited by .Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Professor 
A. S. Wilkins, M ? A. [In the press. 

Juvenal. THIRTEEN SATIRES. *,Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M. A., ^lead-Master of Grantham 
Grammar School; late Fellow of Josu^Cotyege, Oxford. 5*. 
SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Prpfessor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. and XI. 3'- XIL— XVI. 4s. fix. 

Livy. — BOOKS II. and III., Edited by. Rev. H.M. Stephenson, 
M. A., Head-Marter of St* Peter's School, York. $s. 

BOOKS XXL and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
M.A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With Maps. £r. 

BOOKS XXIII and XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulav, M. A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. [In preparation. 
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Lucretius. BOOKS I.— III. Edited by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant- Master at Rossall. [In preparation. 

Lysias. — SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College, dr. 

Martial. — SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6s. 

Ovid. — FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant- Master at Harrow. 
With Maps. 5*. 

HEROIDUM EPISTULifc XIII. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIII. and XIV. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.A. [In the press. 

Plato.— MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 



APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. Edited by T. H. Warren, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. [In preparation. 

PlautUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, 
M.A., Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. 



Pliny.— LETTERS. BOOK III. Edited by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 5s. 

Plutarch.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 5*. 

Propertius.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by Professor J. P. 
Postgate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s.' 

Sallust. — CATILINA and JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
vale, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged, 4s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
-CATALINA. Edited by A. M. Cox, M.A., Assistant Master at 



Christ's 



's College, Cambridge. 



[In preparation. 



St. Paul's School. 



[in the press. 
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Sophocles.— ANTIGONE. Edi««d by Rev. John Bond, M. A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. \/ n preparation. 

TacitUS.— AGR1COLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. T. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of 
Tacitus. New Edition, y. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the same Editors. 2s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. Godlky, 

M.A. [/* preparation. 

THE ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by J. S. Reid, 

M.A. [f n preparation. 

Terence.— HAUTON TIMORUMEN'OS. Edited by E. S, 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 3j. With Translation, 41. 6d. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpole, B.A. 4J. 6d. 

Thucydides. BOOKS I. II. HI. IV. and V. Edited by C E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and 1 te Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. (To be published separately.) 

[Book IV. in tjttjress. 

BOOKS VI. and VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITiON. Edited 
\y the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A., late FfiHaw of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Edinon, revised and enlarged, with 
Map. $s. 

Virgil.— iENEID. BOOKS II. and III. THE NARRATIVE 
OF ^NEAS. fidtted by E. W. Howson, M. A., Fellow of King's 
Collfjge, Cambridge, and Assis. ant-Master at HaiTOW. 31. 

Xenop^On.— HELLENICA, BOOKS I. and II. Edited by 
H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4s. 6//. 

CYROP^EDIA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. Edited by Aum» 
Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in University ^College, 
London. $s. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Jtfted by A. R. Cluer, B.A. 
Balliol College, GsfcmL *s. 

THE ANABASIS. BOOKS L— IV. Edited by Professors W. W. 
Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar. With a Map. $s. 
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Xenophon. — HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A. r 
LL.D. $s. 6J. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same Editor. [In the press. 

%*' Other Volumes will follow. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes* 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translations. 

/EschylllS. — THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes,, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. $s. 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND EUMENIDES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo. \In preparation. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius.— BOOK IV. OF THE 

MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation and 
Notes, by Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 6s. 

Aristotle.— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. 8vo. $s. [Booh II. in preparation. 

THE POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. [In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich 
College. Crown 8vo. ics. 6d. 

THE RHETORIC. By the same Translator. [In preparation. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 
With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHL With. Translation and Notes 
by E. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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Aristophanes,— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is. 6d. 

Attic Orators.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By 
R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 25J. 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
1SOKRATES, AND IS^EOS. Edited,, with Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Jebb. Being a companion volume to the preceding work. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BabrillS. Edited, with Introductory Dissect at ions, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon. By Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., Head-Master of Westminster School. 8vo. 12/. 6d. 

Cicero.— THE ACADEMIGA. The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8vo. [In the press. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by J. SV Reid, M.L. 8vo. 51. 6d. 

SELECT LETTERS. .After the Edition of Albert Watson, 
M.A. Translated by G. E.* Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 1 Haileybury. 8vo. 
10/. 6d. 

(See also Classical Series,) 

Euripides. — MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M. A., Fellow and Lecture»of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Js. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. {Classical Writers 
Series.) 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Herodotus.— books I. — in. the ancient empires 

OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap- 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, DeputjKPrbfessor of Comparative 
.• Philology, Oxford ; Honorary LL.D., Dublin. Demy 8vo, I dr. 

BOOKS IV.— IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In preparation 
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Homer. — THE ILIAD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late J. H. Pratt, M.A. 8vo. [In preparation. 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Buicher, M A , 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. ior. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO- THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. l8mo. is. {Literature 
Primers.) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrieth, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph. D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6\r. 

(See abo Classical Series.) 

Horace.— the works of Horace rendered into 

ENGLISH PROSE. With Introductions, Running Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By T. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. {Globe 
Edition.) $s. 6d. 

(See also Classical Series. ) 

Juvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayorj M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I. *js. 6d. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by Herbert Strong, M.A., Professor of 
Latin, and Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, in the Universiry of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
(See also Classical Series.) 

Livy. BOOKS XXL— XXV. Translated by Alfred John 
Church, M.A;, of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Brodrjbu, 
M.A.-, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
7 j. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. 
is. 6d. (Classical Writers Series.) 

(See also Classical Series.) > 
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Martial.— BOOKS I. and II. OF THE EPIGRAMS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
' 8vo. [In the press. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Phrynichus.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Rev. W. Gun ion Rutherford, 
M.A., Head Master of Westminster School. 8vo. i8j. 

Pindar.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

Plato. — PH^EDO. Edited by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH^EDO. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d* 
(See also Classical Series.) 

PlautUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

SalluSt. — CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated, wilh 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(See also Classical Series.) 

TacitUS. — THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.fc.A. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With Notes and Maps. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a*. 
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Tacitus {continued) — ' 

THE HISTORY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. Walter Short, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 
Fellows of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In preparation. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With Notes and a Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE AGRTCOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
i8mo. is. 6d. (Classical Writers Series.) 

TheocritUS, Bion, and MoSChuS. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose with Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Virgil. — THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

THE jENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 



GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

Belcher.— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of 
Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
King's College School, London. New Edition. i8mo, is. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 2s. 6d. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, includ- 
ing EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. l8mo. 2j. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3 j. 
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Blackie.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bryans.— EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE FOUNDED UPON 
CiESAR. ByC. W. Bryans, M.A., Assistant- Master in Dulwich 
College. Globe 8vo. [In preparation. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4-r. 6d. 

England — EXERCISES ON LATltt SYNTAX AND IDIOM, 
ARRANGED WITH KEFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. bd. 
Key for Teachers only, 2s. 6a*. 

Goodwin. — Works by W. W. GoodWIN, LL.E>., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS ANI3 TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo.' 6s. 6d. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6j. 

"It is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language."— 

ATHSNiEUM. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Greenwood— THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 
including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- 
tion and Composition; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. 
By J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College", Manchester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verge for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. HoDjbsoN, 
M.A. i8mo. 3* 

Jackson. — FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PR'OSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By Blomfield Jackson, My A.-, Assistant- Master in 
King's College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d. 
KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for* Teachers only). i8mo. ; 6a 9 .* 
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JackSOn {continued)— 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 

Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 

Papers in Greek Scholarship. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. p. 6J. 

Kynaston.— EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from English Dra- 
matists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers_"only). Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Macmillan.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Mac- 
millan, M.A., late Schelar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
sometime Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School. New Edition, 
enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d. A Short Syntax is in preparation 
to follow the Accidence. 

Macmillan's Progressive Latin Course. By G. 

H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Matter at Harrow. First Year. Globe 8vo. 

[In preparation* 

Marshall. — a table of irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of tne Masters in Clifton Colhge. 
8vo, cloth. New Edition, is. 

Mayor (John F. B.)— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro- 
fessor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. . 4s. 6d. 

Mayor (Joseph B.) — greek for beginners. By the 

Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is. 6d. 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3*. 6d. Complete 
in one Vol. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

NiX011. — PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation into 
English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, 
M. A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. 
Part I. — Historical and Epistolary. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Peile. — A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A., 
Fellow ai d Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. l8mo. is 

C 
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Postgate and Vince. — a dictionary of latin 

ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postgatl, M.A., and C. A. Vince, 
M.A. [In preparation. 

Potts (A. W.) — Works by Alexander W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Head- 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. 
Edited with Notes and References to the above. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only). 2s. 6d. 

Reid. — A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, M.I.., 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

A GRAMMAR OF VERGIL. By the same Author. 

[In preparation. 

* # * Similar Grammars to other Classical Authors will probably follow. 

Roby. — A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 

Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 

Part I. containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 

Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. iar. 6</. 
" Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in bis art. A book that 
would do honour to any country." — Athenaeum. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

Rush.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Rust— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 6</. 
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Rutherford. — Works by the Rev. W. Gunion RUTHERFORD, 
M.A., Head-Master of Westminster School. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of th« 

Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 

Commentary. 8vo. i8f. 

Thring. — Works by the Rev. E. Thring, M. A., Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

White.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN'S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Wright. — Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and Use 
of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 
41. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged' 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule and 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wright (H. C.)— EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By H. C. Wright, B.A., Assistant- Master at Haileybury 
College. i8mo. [In preparation* 

C 2 
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ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Arnold. — Works by W. T. Arnold, B. A. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. . [/* preparation. 
THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Beesly.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesley. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Classical Writers. — Edited by John RichardGreen, M.A., 

LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6a 1 . each. 
EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffv. 
MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
VIRGIL. By Professor Nettleship, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Butcher, M.A. 
TACITUS. By Professor A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 

Brodribb, M.A. 

Freeman. — HISTORY OF ROME. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
{Historical Course for Schools.) 181110. [In the press. 

Fyffe. — a school history of Greece. By c. a. 

Fvffk, M. A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. [/« preparation. 

Geddes. — the problem of the homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, Profe*sor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 14J. 

Gladstone, — Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. &/. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. is. 

Goodwin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
based on Ritter and Preller's " Historia Philos^phiae Graecae 
et Romanae." By Alfred Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in University College, 
London. 8vo. [In preparation. 
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Jackson. -^-A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

Jebb. — Works by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTJPHON TO ISAEOS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2$s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND IS^OS. 
Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to the preceding 
work. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE; i8mo. is. 

Kiepert— MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kiepert. Crown 
8vo. $s. 

Mahaffy. — Works by J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9-f. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. With Map. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 
i8mo. is. 

EURIPIDES. i8mo. is. 6d. (Classical Writers Series.) 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— bibliographical clue to latin 

LITERATURE. Edited after HUbner, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ramsay.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Wiih Maps. Crown 8vo. [/« preparation. 

Wilkins.— A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor Wilkins. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Bowen.— FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Cour- 
thope Bowen, M.A., Principal of the FinsbUry Training College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

Breymann. — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro 

fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 

FaSliacht.— THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By G. Eugene Fasnacht, Author of *• Mac- 
millan's Progressive French Course," Editor of *' Macmillan's 
Foreign School Classics," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. I. French. 
3*. 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. — By g. 

Eugene Fasnacht, sometime Senior Master of Modern Lan- 
guages, Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedford. 

I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

II. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on System" 
atic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illus- 
trations and Etymological Vocabulary, is. 64. 

III. —Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 
in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. With 
Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philo- 
logical Remarks, &c. By G. E. Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Readers. — By 

G. Eugene Easnacht. 

I. -^First Year, containing Tables, Historical Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c, with Two Vo- 
cabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; (2) in alphabetical order. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6J. 

II. — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues 
£c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
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Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French- English ai d English- 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
DerivationF, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

GERMAN. 

Macmillan's Progressive German Course. — By G. 

Eugene Fasnascht. 

Part I.— First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustrations 
and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
%* Keys to ttie French and German Courses are in preparation, 

Pylodet.— NE W GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION : 
containing an Alphabetical Li>t of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; 
followed by Exercises ; Vocabulary of Words in frequent use ; 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German Literature, 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. i8mo, cloth limp. 
2j. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the above. 
l8mo. 6d. 

Whitney. — Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 4 j. 6d. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 51". 

Whitney and Edgren.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5*. 

MODERN GREEK. 

Vincent and Dickson. — handbook TO MODERN 
GREEK. By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Appendix cn the 
relation of Modern and Classical Greek by Professor J ebb. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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Macmillan's Foreign School Classics. — Edited by 
G. Eugene Fasnacht. i8mo. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE — LE CID. Ediud by G. E. Fasnacht. is. 
MOLlfeRE — LES FEMMES SAV ANTES. By the same Editor. 
is. 

MOLIERE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, is. 
MOLltRE— LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same 
Editor, lx. 

MOLlERE — L'AVARE. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., 

Assistant-Master at Rossall. is. 
MOLIERE — LE BOURGEOISE GENTILHOMME. By the san e 

Editor. [In preparation. 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS. Edited by 

C. Colbeck, M.A., late Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Harrow. [In preparation. 

SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. 

Russell, M.A., Assistant- Master in Haileybury College, is. 
SANDEAU, 3 ULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LASEIGLI&RE. 

Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant -Master in Wellington College. 

[In the press. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

[In the press. 

GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH. LAN- 
GUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. [In preparation. 

GERMAN. 

GOETHE— GOTZ VOK BERLICHINGEN. Edited by H. A. 

Bull, M. A., Assistant- Master at Wellington College, zs. 
GOETHE— FAUST. Part I. Edited by Jane Lee, Lecturer 

in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND 
OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2i". 6d. 

SCHILLER-DIE JUNQFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by 
Joseph Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, M.A., 

D. Lit., Senior Modern Language Master in Clifton College. 2s. 6tf. 
SCHILLER — WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

[In preparation. 

UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy 
b eading Book for Beginners. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. is. 

SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS. By the same 
Editor. Parti. — Ancient History. [In preparation. 

*** Other Volumis to follow. 

^lACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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